


junior Scholastic along the road of learning. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is the all-round magazine for 


= JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
points indicated. Take your pupils with 


upper-elementary and junior high classes. 








Make Reservations Now 


May we suggest that you join the steadily increasing 
number of teachers who in the spring enter their next year’s 
subscription to Junior Scholastic. Ordering now relieves the 
pressure of work at the time school opens. It means that 
the first issue will be waiting for you at the time school 
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TICKET OFice 





Remember; the spring order may be tentative. Your 
order may be revised after school starts. And you won't 


be billed until fall. 


Why Choose JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC? 


A democracy can be no better than its citizens, for it is 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Thus training for good citizenship must be the 
keystone in a child’s education. It is our goal to help Amer- 
iean schools achieve this training. 

A good citizen, we believe, strives to be well-informed, 
keeps his mind open, respects the dignity and rights of 
others, is inculeated with high moral and spiritual values, 
uses his knowledge to improve himself, his family, his com- 
munity, his nation. He understands and appreciates the 
American system of constitutional, representative govern- 
ment; the American system of free enterprise. 

As you study the student edition of Junior Scholastic, 
note how these factors of good citizenship are inherent 
in the basic material of the magazine. 

News A pupil experiences satisfaction in being well- 
informed on current affairs and the world 
Roundup about him. Each week Junior Scholastic pre- 
sents three pages of news, written simply and 
(pp. 5, 7) succinctly. The news covers developments in 
the United States, foreign lands, the U.N., 
with background information to insure under- 
standing of vital issues. Coverage includes: 


science, government in action, natural re- 


sources. Liberal use of maps clarifies geograph- 
ical concepts in the news. Parents report that 
they themselves benefit from reading Junior 
Scholastic. 


Short 
Story 


Each story is carefully selected for young read- 
ers. These stories develop an appreciation of 
good literature and add incentive for develop- 
ing reading ability. Note in “Stolen Day” the 
(pp. 12, 13) opportunities for developing self-understanding 
among pupils and the suggestions for so doing 
in the Lesson Plan (6-T, 7-T). 


Spotlight Traveling reporters for Junior Scholastic give 
first-hand accounts of interesting people and 
on places in the United States and Canada. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to resources and industry 
America with the stories related in human terms—how 
our fellow men make a living, produce and 
(pp. 14, 15) exchange services and goods. This series ap- 


pears several times a semester. 








Theme 
Article 
(pp. 8, 9) 


Our weekly theme articles are designed in 
terms of human ecology, namely, the relation- 
ship between man’s life and his natural en- 
vironment. This human-use approach to geog- 
raphy provides a basis for illuminating com- 
parison with other areas. 

Maps accompanying these articles are de- 
signed by an outstanding cartographer to un- 
derline pictorially the major concepts devel- 
oped and to build practice in map reading. 


Theme article schedules are published in advance to 
facilitate obtaining other teaching tools, such as films. Here 
is the schedule for first semester 1953-54: 

September 16—Greenland 

September 23—Pakistan 

September 30—France 

October 7—Canada 

October 14—Netherlands 

October 21—Highways of the Future® 
October 28—Mexico 

November 4—Australia 

November 11—Germany 

November 18—Iraq 


Thanksgiving Interval 
December 2—Aviation—Kitty Hawk to the 
Sound Barrier*® 
December 9—Norway ad 


: Christmas Interval 
January 6—Trieste 

January 13—Burma 

January 20—Ethiopia 


* indicates two special issues. “Highways to the Future” 
will examine our present system of highways and consider 
the future. The aviation issue is published in celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the Wright Brothers first flight at 
Kitty Hawk, to trace the history of man’s conquest of the air. 


World Lively interviews with boys and girls of the 

Friendship countries covered in the theme articles build 

(pp. 10, 11) understanding of other peoples and the way 
they live. 





ANNOUNCING a ili weekly feature: 


50 Years of Change 


The past 50 years have probably 
brought more changés to the Ameri- 
can social scene than any other 
period in our history. A new weekly 
series will chronicle these changes 
for the young reader, providing an 
invaluable adjunct to his study of 
American history. The series will be 
planned on a broad scale to cover 
such subjects as woman's place in 
American society, development of 
transportation, amusements, educa- 
tion, home life. 


Reading Level 


The reading level of this series 
will be specifically designed for 
pupils deficient in basic reading 
skills. Lavish illustrations of the ear- 
ly 1900s will add to reader appeal. 


“An arresting new feature!’’ 


Pupll Participation 


“A sweeping innovation!"’ 


Many 
Other 
Features 


Lesson 
Plan 

(pp. 6-T, 
T-T) 


Every teacher in the elementary and junior 
high grades knows the importance of allowing 
children to participate actively. Junior Scho- 
lastic makes full allowance for this, with the 
result that our readers feel it is their magazine. 
Note the Junior Writers column (p. 16), Shut- 
terbugs (p. 22), Some Fun (p. 22), Right This 
Way (p. 21), Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 23). 


Occasional plays and holiday features, movie 
reviews (p. 22), sports (p. 18), health and 
nutrition materials (p. 18), provide added in- 
centive to learning. Effective use of language 
for daily communication is stimulated by 
Words to the Wise and Starred Words (p. 16) 
and by the general caliber of writing appearing 
in Junior Scholastic. 


One of the features most often praised by pupil 
readers of Junior Scholastic is the weekly Citi- 
zenship Quiz, based on the contents of that 
issue. Each issue of the Teacher Edition con- 
tains a Quick Quiz—ten brief questions which 
may be used in written or oral testing. (7-T). 
Once a semester a special four-page semester 
quiz is published, which teachers may use by 
itself or supplement with essay questions of 
their own devising. 


Don't miss the imaginative lesson plan in the 
weekly Teacher Edition of Junior Scholastic. It 
includes suggestions for using the material in 
the student edition—projects, role-playing, pro- 
vocative discussions, are some of the devices 
utilized. (For other teaching aids, see 4-T.) 


Subject Matter ladex for This Issue 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: short story (pp. 12- 
13); Right This Way (p. 21). 

CURRENT AFFAIRS: News Roundup (pp. 5-7). 

WORLD UNDERSTANDING: World Friendship Series 
(pp. 10-11). 

HUMAN ECOLOGY: theme article (pp. 8, 9). 

HISTORY IN THE NEWS: News Roundup (pp. 5-7). 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION: short story (pp. 12- 
13); Right This Way (p. 21). 

VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: Words to the Wise and 
Starred Words (p. 16). 

RESOURCES: Spotlight on America (pp. 14, 15). 

HOMEROOM PERIOD: sports (p. 18); short story (pp. 
12-13); Science (p. 7); Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 23). 

COMPREHENSION: Citizenship Quiz (p. 20). 


Junior Scholastic’s ‘‘Brothers’’ 


If you find Junior Scholastic too advanced or too elemen- 
tary for the grade you will be teaching next September, we 
invite you to examine Junior Scholastic’s older and younger 
“brothers” — 

NewsTime, for grades 4 and 5. Entertaining, colorful ma- 
terial for reading, language, arts, social studies, science. 
Test in every issue. Special reading tests three times during 


school year. 


Worip Weex for grades 8 and 9. Stimulating help fo: 
younger high school students in understanding issues of the 
day, including current news, American history, civics and 
government, national and world problems, economic geog- 
raphy. Test in every issue. Also semester review tests. 

For a sample copy of either NewsTime or World Week 
write: 

Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





4-T 


THESE EFFECTIVE TEACHING AIDS — 


Yours with Junior Scholastic at no extra 


1953-54 NEWS MAP OF THE 
WORLD 


Especially designed for upper 
elementary and junior high 
grades 


Have you sometimes said to yourself, “Why 
doesn’t someone publish a News Map of the 
World designed for the interest and compre- 
hension level of my pupils?” No need to say 
that any longer—we're going to do it! Next fall 
Junior Scholastic will issue a large classroom 
wall map especially prepared for pupils in the 
upper middle grades of grammar school and 
junior. high school. The map will be large for 
easy visibility—34" x 44” and will be printed 
on heavy chart paper in five sparkling colors. 
The map will be prepared by our staff cartogra- 
pher working with our editors and will include 
latest geographical and political boundaries, 
with NATO and U. N. nations, Soviet orbit 
and neutrals clearly differentiated by a distinc- 
tive color system. The map will also contain 
information about important world events slanted to the 
comprehension ability of your pupils. A special feature of 
the map is the changeable news panels which permit the 


TWO OTHER TEACHING AIDS GIVEN WITH 
10 OR MORE JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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C. Q. KIT (Pupil Incentive Awards)—Pupils are fascinated 
by these attractive awards which effectively stimulate 
greater effort in weekly quizzes. Contents include a class 
record chart for bulletin board; membership cards hand- 
somely printed in two colors with spaces for affixing award 
stamps; two impressive Certificates of Merit; ten Word 
Wizard Buttons for prizes in weekly quizzes. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER-—This 4-page section, bound 
around the student edition, shows how to make most effec- 
tive use of Junior Scholastic in class. Once each month 
Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more and 
includes articles by leading educators, recent educational 
news, travel material, book reviews, news of new educa- 
tional techniques. 


map to be kept continually current with news items from 
Junior Scholastic. A copy of the map will be sent at no 
extra cost to each class with 10 or more subscriptions. 





Order Card for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Please enter my order as checked to start with the Gre eee ia September: 
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Use this card to order 
Junior Scholastic 
for your pupils 


Te order Junior Scholostic, please fill in and mail one of these 
cords. Please pass second card alpng to another teacher. 
Tentative orders may be revised next fall within three weeks 
efter receipt of the first issue. No need to send money now— 
you will be billed next October. Order free teaching aids by 
writing them on margin of card os shown above. Subscription 
price: 50¢ per pupil per semester, $1.00 per school yeor. 
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YOU SAVE 15*...and get guaranteed results 
with ANSCO ALL-WEATHER FILM 
in the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


When you buy your Ansco All-Weather 
Film in the bright red, blue and white metal- 
foil package, you get these three big advan- 
tages: 


1. “All-Weather” performance. You can 
take clear, bright snapshots with any 
camera in sunshine or shade—even under 
cloudy skies or when it is raining! 


2. Guaranteed results. Bond packed 
with every roll assures you of snapshots 
that satisfy or a new roll of film free! 


3. Savings of 15¢. You save 5¢ on every 
roll when you buy Ansco All-Weather 
Film in the 3-roll Economy Pak! 


Any one of those reasons is enough to make 
you want to “ask for Ansco” when you buy. 
Added together, they make Ansco All- 
: Weather Film a “must” for every up-and- 
Sota" rtp i get Me Magttinct coming young photographer. 


A 


You'll find that Ansco All-Weather Film is a perfect choice for all kinds of 
outdoor pictures in almost any kind of light. 


+ 


SAVE 15¢ on FILM—and have a reserve supply handy— 
by getting the ANSCO 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 





HERE’S A BIG 25¢ WORTH! 


There's more easy-to-understand informa- 

tion packed into the 60 pages of Ansco’s 

“Better Photography Made Easy” booklet 

than you'd believe possible! You'll be sur- 

prised to find how much it can help to im- ji ee 

prove your pictures. Get a copy at your photo ; ANSCO, 
dealer's today. Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
April 15, 1953 


News Roundup 
Scotland (theme article) 

How We Live in Scotland (World 
Friendship Series) 
Stolen Day (short story). 
Canada’s Magic Mineral (Spotlight 

on America) 
Words to the Wise 
Starred Words 
Junior Writers. 
Sports 
Health Cart 
Citizenship Quiz 
Right This Way 
Match Your Wits 
New Movi 
Shutterbugs 
oj) ae 
Quiz-word Puzzle__ 


















































Rid to bike that coun th mec! 
ROADMASTER Liner 


proche 


Road ter Bead. 





automatically measures ond 
records the miles you ride! Records every 1/10th mile 
up to (0,000 miles! 


Koadmaster is the only bike with a ROADOMETER. So get in on all 
the fun—be the first in your neighborhood to own the bike that lets you 


know how far you go. 

Show your friends how many miles you've ridden—see how far 
you've gone at the end of a bike hike. 

And famous Roadmaster gives you the smoothest ride on two 
wheels—with easy-pedaling swiftness! Its springy seat laps up the 
bumps... fast-gripping brakes stop you instantly. 


ROADMASTER’S Luxury Liner is America’s only fully-equipped bike... 


* Exclusive Roadmaster Roadometer— measures the miles! 
* Shockmaster coil-spring fork — smoother ride. 

* Easier-pedaling tires —made of natural rubber. 

* Searchbeam headlight — better visibility. 

* Electronically welded frame — 100% stronger. 

* Safety bumper bars (front and rear) — more protection, 
* Electric horn—right in the tank. 


ASK your Roadmaster dealer to show you the Roadmaster full line, 

including the sensational new Whippet, the only lightweight made 
ROADMASTER, Dept. SM-534 
West 117th Street ond Beree Rood, Cleveland 7, Ohie 
Please send me free bookiet,"*LET’S GO ON A BIKE 
HIKE,’ containing heipful hints on map-reoding, 
exciting bike hike ideos, equipment to toke along 
and bike hike games. 


| 

! 

| 

® | 
eye ie 

THE CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 1 

W. 117th St. & Berea Rd., Cleveland 7, Ohie 

Subsid_ary of l 

AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry ComPpany | 
New York af 





MAME OF YOUR BICYCLE DEALER 
GOON 22 ee 
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Watch the folks who drink Coca-Cola... 
the look of anticipation as they raise the bottle 


to their lips... the smile of satisfaction 
Drink 


as they taste its matchless flavor. ' G bole 
f (IL / c 
It had to be good to get where it is— , —— 


@8G US PAT. OFF 


favored above all others for refreshment. 


Have a Coke. 


You Lutal tls gualily | 
COPYRIGHT 1963, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY Z 
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“COKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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Talks in South Korea 
May Free Sick, Wounded 


“Freedom Village” in South Korea 
is ready and waiting. It is set to 
receive sick and injured U. N. prison- 
ers as soon as they are released by 
the Communists. The village is an 
emergency medical camp. 

At nearby Panmunjom, U. N. and 
Communist officers have begun talks 
on exchanging sick and wounded 
prisoners. The moment both sides 
reach an agreement, sick and 
wounded U. N. prisoners held by the 
Communists will be rushed to Free- 
dom Village. The men will be treated 
in a large tent hospital there. 

All U. N. sick and wounded will 
receive hot meals, clean clothing, and 
a good rest. Then they'll be sent to 
larger hospitals in Korea and Japan. 

As we go to press, the U. N. re- 
ports that definite headway is being 
made in the talks. If they are suecess- 
ful, the U. N. will open truce talks 
again with the Communists. 

The first order of business then 
will be how to solve the problem of 
exchanging war prisoners. (See last 
week’s issue. ) If it is solved the U.N. 
and Communist officers will issue a 
cease-fire order. This will put an im- 
mediate end to the fighting. Then 
both sides will start drawing up 
an armistice to settle various other 
problems on Korea. 


New Yorker Finds Skunk 
Helpful in Large Crowds 


A skunk can be a big help in a 
crowded city. So says Ascanio Spoli- 
doro, of New York, N. Y. For more 
than two years he has kept a black- 
and-white skunk as a pet. 

Every day Mr. Spolidoro takes the 
skunk out for an airing on its leash. 
No matter how crowded the streets 
or parks are, they walk alone. Even 
dogs and cats keep their distance. 
And in the subway, Mr. Spolidoro 
never has to worry about getting a 
seat. People don’t care to sit near 
him or his skunk. 

“He’s a very clean animal, too,” 
says Mr. Spolidoro proudly. 

P.S.: The skunk is “de-skunked.” 


Wide World 


The new U. N. Secretary-General 


“HAMMER-SHIELD” BECOMES 
U. N. SECRETARY-GENERAL” 


The United Nations has a new 
Secretary-General. He is Dag Ham- 
marskjold, 47, of Sweden. He suc- 
ceeds Trygve Lie of Norwky, who 
resigned. 

“The best way to pronounce my 
name is Hammer-shield,” he said re- 
cently. “That's as near as most Ameri- 
cans come to saying it correctly. And 
that’s what it means in English.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s term is for 
five years. The Secretary-General is 
the top U. N. official. He is in charge 
of all money the U. N. spends. He 
also is in charge of the U. N. office 
workers the world over. 

Since 1936, Mr. Hammarskjold has 
been a high-ranking Swedish official. 
Last year he headed Sweden’s dele- 
gation to the U. N. He is known as 
a hard worker. His favorite hobbies 
are mountain climbing and hiking. 

The 60-nation U. N. General As- 
sembly appoints the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. But he first must be approved 
by the Security Council. 

The Council voted 10 to 0 in favor 
of Mr. Hammarskjold. (Nationalist 
China did not vote. ) The vote marked 
the first important Council action on 
which the U. S. and Russia have 
agreed since June, 1951. At that time, 
both agreed to the opening of the 
Korean truce talks. 
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Russia’s Peace Moves: 
What Do They Mean? 


Recently Russia has made a series 
of peace moves. It has done an about- 
face on several important problems 
whose solution it has long been 
blocking. Let’s take a look at what 
has happened: , 

1. In Korea. Russia threw its 
weight behind Communist China’s 
willingness to exchange sick and 
wounded prisoners with the United 
Nations. There seems reason to hope 
that a truce can be signed in Korea. 

2. In the U. N. Russia joined nine 
other Security Council members in 
approving Dag Hammarskjold as the 
new Secretary-General. Previously 
Russia had refused to approve any- 
one acceptable to the Western world. 
Russia hinted it might accept part of 
the U. N.’s plan to control atomic 
weapons and to cut down the size of 
armies. Russia had turned these plans 
down flat before. 

8. In Germany. Russia was willing 
to hold talks with the U. S., Britain, 
and France on how to avoid trouble 
in the air over Western Germany. 
(See Junior Scholastic for March 25. ) 
Hopes are mounting that Russia's 
change of attitude results in the set- 
ting up of a free, united Germany, 

4. Inside Russia. At Stalin’s funeral, 
Russia’s new dictator, Malenkov, 
made a speech. He said communist 
and democratic nations could live 
together peacefully. Soon after, Rus- 
sia’s radios and newspapers eased off 
their “hate-America” campaigns. 

Russia let a group of U. S. news- 
papermen visit Moscow. They are 
the first group to be allowed in since 
World War II. 

Russia has pardoned a large num- 
ber of prisoners, jailed for their polit- 
ical beliefs. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


None of us knows just what the 
peace moves mean. Few people think 
Russia is giving up its plans to con- 
quer the world. Most people think 
Russia is hoping the Western world 
will stop building up its defenses. 
Our leaders warn that the Russian 
threat remains as big as ever. 





THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE—1803 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Robert Winrlow 


Map shows Louisiana Territory in color, with present-day states which were 
carved from it. Map also shows United States in 1803 and foreign holdings. 


Louisiana Purchase 
Has 150th Birthday 


The Louisiana Purchase is called 
the best bargain the U. S. ever got. 
The purchase took place just 150 
years ago. In 1803 President Thomas 
Jefferson bought the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory from France. 

This year the United States is cele- 
brating the purchase with parades 
and pageants to retell the story. Let's 
take a look at what our country 
gained through it. 

1, Defense of the 13 original 
states. It put the Mississippi Valley 
in U. S. hands. This prevented other 
nations from setting up strong posts 
west of the Mississippi to attack the 
states to the east. 

2. Opening of the West. It gave 
pioneers free use of the Mississippi 
and its many streams. The pioneers 
pushed westward and settled new 
areas clear to the Pacific Coast. The 
Mississippi became a great water 
highway for building up U. S. trade. 

3. Size of the U. S. With one 
stroke it added 909,000 square miles 
to the U. S.—nearly doubling its size. 
The Louisiana Territory reached 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Out of it were carved 13 new states 
in whole or part (see map). 

4. Soil and resources. The Louisi- 
ana Territory consisted of fertile soil 
and vast stores of natural resources. 
it has provided the U. S. with a great 
wheat and corn belt, dairy centers, 


rolling farmland for raising cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, vege- 
tables. It has provided coal, petro- 
leum, lead, zine, gold, copper, silver, 
sulphur. Its lakes and streams teem 
with fish. 

President Jefferson sent James 
Monroe to France as his representa- 
tive in March, 1803, Monroe met with 
Robert Livingston, U. S. minister to 
France? and Francois de Barbé- 
Marbois, French finance minister, 
under Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
three men reached an agreement in 
Paris, on April 30, and later signed a 
treaty. The U. S. bought the Louisi- 
ana Territory for $15,000,000—less 
than three cents an acre. 

This year on April 30 the U. S. 
Post Office Department will issue the 
stamp shown on the map. It pictures 
Monroe, Livingston, and Marbois 
signing the treaty. (For information 
on how to receive first-day covers, 
see next week's stamp column in 
Junior Scholastic. ) 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


After the Louisiana Purchase, 
President Jefferson sent an expedi- 
tion to explore the unknown wilder- 
ness. The expedition lasted from 1804 
to 1806. It was headed by Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark. 

Captains Lewis and Clark kept 
diaries of their journey. Recently 
long-missing Lewis and Clark maps 
and papers were found in an empty 
house in St. Paul, Minn. They tell 
how the men prepared for the trip 
in 1808. 


U.S. Cabinet Grows; 


The U. S. Cabinet has grown. 
Congress has approved President 
Eisenhower's request to set up a 


‘ Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare. 

Oveta Culp Hobby of Houston, 
Texas, heads the new department 
She was head of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. It handled matters of 
U. S. education, public health, child 
welfare, old-age insurance, and so on. 
The President said this work is so 
important it should have Cabinet 
rank. 

Mrs. Hobby became the 10th 
member of President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet. It is made up of the heads 
of all U. S. Departments. The other 
nine are, in order of rank, the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Justice, Post Office, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor. 

Ever since George Washington's 
time, U. S. Presidents have turned to 
their Cabinet members for advice. 
Washington’s Cabinet had four men. 
As our nation grew, other depart- 
ments were added. The last big 
change took place in 1947. Then the 
War and Navy Departments were 
combined. All our Armed Forces 
were placed under the new Depart- 
ment of Defense. 





Floating Buildings, No Clocks 
Plague U. N.S Movie Makers 


Movies about the United Nations 
are popular in the Middle and Far 
East. But often some of the people 
come away with strange ideas, re- 
ports the U. N. 

In Iran, for example, the U. N. re- 
cently showed a movie of its head- 
quarters in New York City. A shot of 
the Secretariat Building, along the 
East River, had been taken from 
waterside. To some Iranians the 
building seemed to be afloat. So they 
got the idea it is a tall ship. 

To show time passing, falling 
leaves are photographed in a movie 
for the Orient. Millions of people 
there never have seen a clock. An 
owl isn’t shown on screen to get 
across the idea of wisdom. In the 
Orient, the saying is “as stupid as an 
owl”—not “as wise as an owl.” The 
U. N. now makes different versions 


of the same film for different lands. 
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* Blind persons make good air- 
plane spotters, reports the U. S. Air 
Defense Command. A blind person 
usually develops a keen sense of 
hearing. With training, he can learn 
how to “spot” and identify planes 
at night or on foggy days—by listen- 
ing to the engine drones. Often he 
can identify a plane faster than a 
person who can see. 


Cackling geese may help the 
British fight Communist bandits in 
Malaya. The geese will be used to 
warn of sneak raids. They cackle 
loudly when awakened during the 
night. Geese as guards aren't any- 
thing new. In 390 B.C., Rome was 
saved from the invading Gauls by 
geese. Their noisy cackles awoke Ro- 
man troops, who turned back the 
Gauls. 

The British have been battling 
Communist bandits in Malaya’s jun- 
gles for five years. Malaya, a penin- 
sula in southeast Asia, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of natural rubber and 
tin. 


Peru’s first supermarket was 
opened recently in Lima, the capital. 
Thousands of Peruvians flocked to 
the supermarket, one of the few in 
South America. Today the store is a 
big hit. Men and women enjoy 
wheeling the grocery carts while 
shopping. The store is well stocked 
with U. S. canned foods, frozen 
fruits, and frozen vegetables. 


The U. S. and Mexico have 
saved a tree’s life in southern Mex- 
ico. The tree, a cypress, is the oldest 
known living thing on earth. Scien- 
tists say it is four to six thousand 
years old. It towers 140 feet and has 
a trunk diameter of 112 feet. 

Recently the soil around the tree 
began to dry up, cutting off the wa- 
ter supply. The U. S. sent pipes and 
pumps to the town nearest the tree. 
Mexicans built a network of ditches 
and pipes from the town to the tree. 
Every day they pump 9,000 gallons 
of water to its roots. 


The tintinnabulation of | tele- 
phones is more widespread than 
ever before. Tintinnabulation means 
the ringing of bells. This year there 
are more than 83 million phones in 
the world. The U. S. has 60 per cent 
of the phones, nearly 50 million. 


Photo shows locust held in front of wind tunnel to moncure flight speed. 


Hungry Locusts 


Field crops from Africa to Asia 
are ever at the mercy of hungry lo- 
custs. The invading insect pests eat 
their way across the fields, leaving 
only ruined crops behind. Today 
swarms of locusts threaten crops in 
southern Jordan. 

Scientists the world over are try- 
ing to find ways to wipe out locusts. 
In Denmark a young scientist is mak- 
ing a careful study of them. In the 
photo you see how he measures a 
locust’s flight speed. He places it in 
front of a small wind tunnel. Air cur- 
rents blow past the locust, causing its 
wings to beat. A dial measures the 
speed of the wing beats. 

The scientist reports that a locust 
flies at six to nine miles an hour. To 
get the energy needed for five hours 
of flying, a swarm of locusts eats 800 
tons of food. That’s enough food for 
1,500,000 men for a day. 


Miomastodon Found 


The skull, upper jaw, and tusks of 
a miomastodon have been found in 
eastern Oregon. Miomastodons were 
stocky wild beasts with thick furry 
hides. They roamed the earth 10 mil- 
lion years ago and died out about 
25,000 years ago. 

Miomastodons were ancestors of 
today’s elephants, say scientists, but 


Wide World 


probably were smaller. The skull 
found in Oregon measures three feet 
from front to back. An elephant's is 
larger. A miomastodon stood seven 
feet tall. Elephants reagh 12 feet or 
more. 

The remains of the Oregon beast 
will help us learn more about life on 
the earth in ancient times, Up to 
now, only one other miomastodon’s 
remains had been dug up. 


U.S. is Making Bagasse 


Some U. S. newspapers and maga- 
zines may one day be printed regu- 
larly on paper made from sugar cane 
waste. Waste is what is left after 
sugar cane has been crushed dry at 
mills. The waste is called bagasse. 

A new paper and pulp factory is 
now being built at Lockport, La. It 
will turn bagasse into newsprint 
(paper). 

Junior Scholastic is printed on 
newsprint made from wood pulp. 
Most wood pulp comes from such 
trees as pine, fir, spruce, poplar, 
hemlock. 

Sugar cane countries now may be 
able to increase the world’s supply 
of newsprint. Leading sugar cane 
producers are: India, Cuba, Indo- 
nesia, Brazil, the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico. 

Bagasse newsprint has been made 
in Puerto Rico and Pakistan. 
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Scotland is about the size of South Carolina. Glasgow is its biggest city, 
but a number of towns and villages are scattered all across it. This map 
shows mainly the hilly nature of the land. Mountain streams and lochs are 
being harnessed to produce electricity. Some of the power plants have been 
built by private companies, many by the government to supply public power. 


SCOTLAND: 


High Hopes for the Highlands 


HE U. S. visitor was consulting his 

road map. “Here now,” he said, 

“we'll be coming to a town in a few 
minutes.” 

Sure enough, a handful of cottages 
appeared along the roadside. “This 
must be the outskirts of the town,” 
said the visitor, speeding past the 
houses. Then he found himself again 
in open country. The cottages were 
the town marked on the map. 

A lot of other foreign visitors will 
be getting surprises like that this 
summer. Scotland draws many visi- 
tors every year. But this year, after 
the coronation is over, thousands 


more will go north to have a look at 
Scotland. To many of them their tour 
will be a kind of homecoming. Mil- 
lions of Americans have Scottish 
ancestors. 

The chief reason Scotland draws 
visitors is its beauty. In some ancient 
age, ice and tide chewed the north- 
western coast of Scotland, leaving 
behind a string of islands and a 
jagged coast. 

Water reaches inland to form hun- 
dreds of lakes, which the Scots call 
lochs. You can travel in and out of 
the lochs by steamer. Around you 
lies hilly, forested land. A lighthouse 


or a lonely farm forms a spot of 
white against the green. The steam- 
er's engines echo across the water. 
Gulls swoop overhead. ° 

Away from the shore in northern 
Scotland are purple-green moun- 
tains, rocky moors, streams and 
lochs. The mountains chop the land 
into valleys. The Scots call these val- 
leys glens. 

The same families have lived in 
the glens for hundreds of years. A 
group of related families is called a 
clan. Many Highland Scots wear 
kilts. Each clan has its own special 
pattern or tartan for its kilts. (Our 
name for tartan is “plaid.” ) 


WIDE OPEN SPACES 

Visitors driving around pass 
through many of these glens. Each 
one is carefully marked on the map. 
In fact, to look at a map of Scotland, 
you might think it a solid mass of 
towns. But this is not true. Many of 
the names mark tiny villages. In the 
Highlands (as the northwest is 
called) there are great open spaces 
where you can travel for miles seeing 
no sign of life except sheep or stocky 
Highland cattle. A lone hotel dots 
the landscape in a good hunting or 
fishing region. A farm clings to the 
mountainside. A group of houses 
cluster together. A crumbling cottage 
has long been deserted. Here and 
there is a good-sized town, washed 
clean by the rain, its granite build- 
ings sparkling in the sun. 

It doesn’t take long to realize that 
there aren’ many people in the 
Highlands. The reason is easy to see. 
The Highlands are beautiful—but 
they're a hard place to earn a living. 
Much of the soil is too rocky or poor 
for use. 

If you know some Scottish songs, 
you may have noticed that the same 
theme runs through many of them: 
Somebody has left his home and is 
longing to be back. Well, that’s just 
what has happened to many Scots. 
For years they have been moving 
away from the Highlands, seeking 
greater opportunity elsewhere. They 
hate to leave, but they believe they 
must. 

The Highlands could never sup- 
port many people. Some clans used 
to eke* out a living farming the bar- 
ren land. Others raised sheep. But 
they could not produce wool as 
cheaply as the big sheep ranches in 
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Australia. Many had to give up their 
farms. 

To make matters worse, in the late 
1700s many Scots were driven away. 
Wealthy landowners ordered the 
farmers off their land. Then the big 
estates were used only for hunting 
and fishing. A few men were needed 
to work the estates. For the others 
there was no place. 

Through the years many people 
have left. Few have come back. 

All this sounds like a sad story 
with a sad ending. But today there 
are plans on foot which may well 
give the story a happy ending. 

The most important plan has to do 
with hydro-electric works. Scotland 
gets a lot of rain. Water-heavy clouds 
blow in from the Atlantic. When 
they hit the cool mountains along the 
western coast, their moisture con- 
denses and rain falls. The rain feeds 
the lochs and the mountain streams. 

This water is now being harnessed. 
Streams are led into huge cement 
pipes, Lochs are dammed. Then the 
water power is used to produce elec- 
tricity. All over the Highlands you 
can see teams of men at work. They 
are harnessing the water and build- 
ing electric plants. 


ALUMINUM PLANT 


Much of this work is being done 
by the North British Aluminum Co. 
To produce aluminum you need lots 
of power. The company believes the 
Highlands can produce enough elec- 
tricity to power big aluminum plants. 
The plants will employ many people. 

The company has another project 
which goes hand in hand with the 
first. It is building up forests in the 
Highlands. It has bought huge areas 
of land and is hiring men to take 
care of them. Trees hold soil in 
place. They hold water in the ground 
and keep it from running swiftly 
away and being wasted. So by plant- 
ing forests, the company helps to 
protect its water supply. 

Planting and taking care of forests 
also make new jobs. The company 
says forests could support more fam- 
ilies per square acre than could 
farms in this region. 

What's more, if there’s enough 
electricity, other industries may start 
in the Highlands. 

Some plans for the Highlands have 
to do with livestock. Experimental 
cattle stations have been set up to 
find out what kinds of cattle could 
lo well in the Highlands. There's 


even an attempt to raise reindeer! If 
they thrive in Scotland, others will 


be imported from Scandinavia. All , 


this will mean more meat for Britain. 

Hopes are high for the Highlands. 
Perhaps these new industries plus 
the old ones—farming, sheep raising, 
weaving, and taking care of tourists 
—will bring new prosperity. 

To the south of Scotland, in the 
Lowlands, you'll find a different kind 
of countryside. The south is fertile. 
It is a land of green hills, and wood- 
ed slopes. Swift streams run through 
valleys between the hills. In these 
valleys nestle neat and prosperous 
villages and towns. 

The Lowlands used to be the bat- 
tleground where Scots fought Eng- 
lish invaders, Today it is peaceful 
farm country. The Scots grow oats, 
potatoes, barley, and wheat. In the 
mild, green pastures of the south- 
west, they keep cows, and produce 
butter and cheese and milk. On the 
hills they keep sheep. 


INDUSTRIAL AREA 


At one point the country narrows 
to form a slender waist only 40 miles 
wide. On the west lies Glasgow, on 
the east Edinburgh, ancient and 
lovely capital of Scotland. About 150 
years ago, the Scots found rich de- 
posits of iron and coal in this area. 
They turned the countryside into one 
huge mass of industry. Today slag* 
heaps and coal piles tower up against 
the skyline. Long straggling mining 
villages, biackened by soot from 
smoking chimneys, darken the fields. 

The heart of this area is Glasgow, 
standing on the banks of the River 


Clyde. When the coal and iron was 
discovered, Glasgow was a little vil 
lage, and the Clyde a tiny stream 
only 15 inches deep where it ran 
through the village. The Scots wid- 
ened and deepened the Clyde until 
ocean-going liners could sail up it. 

Miles of docks and shipyards 
sprang up along the riverside. Here, 
in 1812, the Comet, the world’s first 
passenger steamer, was built. Today 
the Clyde is the biggest shipbuilding 
area in the world. 

Other factories add their smoke to 
this crowded industrial area. They 
make textiles and household goods. 
New factories are going up. . 


HOPES FOR HOME RULE 


There was a time when Scotland 
was an independent country. But 
after many bitter battles it was con- 
quered by England. Today the two 
form one nation with the same gov 
ernment. 

But the five million Scots have less 
contro! over their own affairs than 
do the people of Virginia or Ohio. 
They would like to have more home 
rule and they are trying to win it. 
Along with their hopes for new pros 
perity, the Scots hold hopes for more 
independence. 

Scots are loyal Britons, though. 
And on June 2, when Queen Eliza- 
beth is crowned, they will celebrate 
the coronation as enthusiastically as 
the English. Like their English 
cousins, they believe Elizabeth will 
bring them luck and lead them to 
better times. 

(See last week's theme article on 
England and the coronation. ) 


B18 photo 


in Highland hills farmers raise sheep for their wool. Car pulling this man’s 
trailer is a Land Rover (British jeep). Wool will be bundled, then shipped. 





How We Live in 


By DUNCAN CAMERON 


Y SCHOOL is about a mile and 

a half down fhe mountain, in 
Kinlochleven. Going down is easy, 
but coming back up is something 
else. I don't mind, though, because 
I go in for track at school and the 
climb is grand exercise. Last year I 
won the 100- and 220-yard dashes 
and took second in the running jump. 
This gave me the junior champion- 
ship and I got the cup with my name 
engraved on it. 

I'm in the first year class [about 
eighth grade], and I take English, 
history, geography, arithmetic, gen- 
eral science, woodwork, and hand- 
work with leather. We must stay in 
school until we're 15, so I've two 
more years yet. I want to become a 
joiner—the kind of carpenter who 
does all the woodwork in a house, I 
might have to go away to Inverness 
to be apprenticed to a master crafts- 
man for five years. 


AT HOME 


In the meantime I like it fine here 
with my mother and father and my 
younger brothers, Colin, Gordon, 
and Angus. We've a nice wee house 
with a sitting room, three bedrooms, 
and a kitchen. Our sitting room has 
pine paneled walls, and we've a 
gramophone and a wireless, which 
are grand for winter evenings when 
the snow’s blowing outside. 

I share a room with Colin, but I'm 
always the last up in the morning. 
By 7:30 I'm dressed for school in 
shorts, a shirt, and a jacket. Break- 
fast is an egg, bacon, corn flakes, 
tea, and bread. At 8:30 I take the 
path down to school, and am there 
by 9. I take my dinner at the school 
canteen. We'll have mince [ground 
meat], potatoes, gravy, and jelly 
[gelatin] or pudding. Sometimes 
there is biscuit and cheese after the 
pudding, and we get an apple or 
orange once a week. 

I start home around 4 and then 
I help my father with the odd jobs. 
We cut birch on a double-handled 
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saw, and use the wood along with 
coal for heating in our stove. Colin’s 
job is to gather up what we cut. 
Later on I take Roy, our dog, and 
go looking for the two cows. They're 
wandering on the hillside and if they 
get into the woods they're hard to 
find. 

In early evening we've a good 
meal—soup, meat or fish or fried 
eggs, vegetable. There’s homework 
to be done and I read the paper. I 
also enjoy reading cowboy stories. 
Our last meal is at 9—tea, bread, 
biscuits, jam, and sometimes cold 
meat or sardines. By 9:30 I'm in bed. 

There's always a lot of work to be 
done. My father is a shepherd- 
stalker* on a big estate of 50,000 
acres. The estate is owned by the 
North British Aluminum Co. It owns 
a great deal of land here, and is 
planting forests to protect the water- 
shed* areas. 

My father is in charge of the es- 
tate and its six shepherds. Each 
shepherd has a croft* and a hirsel of 
sheep—that’s about 590 to 700, as 
many as one person can take care 
of on high ground. 

Spring is the lambing season. In 
April the mother sheep are brought 


Duncan takes Roy to look for the cows. 
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in to have their lambs, then put back 
out on the hills. Then the shepherds 
must tend the young lambs and their 
mothers on the hills. Suppose a 
mother has lost her lamb by drown- 
ing or to a fox. Then we take a twin 
lamb from another sheep and put on 
it the skin from the dead lamb. The 
mother smells her own lamb and 
after just one night you can take the 
skin off and the mother will be happy 
with the new lamb. 

June is marking-clipping month. 
By 4 or 5 in the morning the men 
are out on the hill with their dogs, 
getting the sheep in. Then the men 
shed the sheep off. This means put- 
ting all the lambs together, the ewes 
together, and so on. We count them 
and earmark them. The lambs are 
sent back out to the hills. 

The rest are kept for clipping, 
which we do by hand, all except the 
mother sheep. If they're clipped be- 
fore July they don’t have any more 
milk for the lambs. The wool must 
be kept clean, so we roll it up and 
tie it. Later on it’s packed in bags 
and sent to the Glasgow Co. 

In August there’s another roundup 
and dipping to disinfect the sheep. 
Late September brings another 
roundup and grading, and some of 
the stock is sold for slaughter. In 
November the sheep are counted, 
branded with liquid markings, 
dipped, and inoculated against dis- 
ease. 

Meanwhile, in September, the 
stalking has started. Sometimes par- 
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ties of men come up to hunt in the 
fall season. As the stalker, my father 
must lead the way, study the way the 
wind blows, know where the deer 
might go. Then he stakes out the 
men with their rifles in likely places. 

In the fall and winter we aim to 
kill a total of 100 to 120 deer—just 
enough to keep the number under 
control. We get part of the venison 
and the rest is sold to butchers. 

We also do a spot of trapping to 
catch the foxes which prey on the 
sheep and can hunt for hares. And 
fences and roads must be mended. 

I don’t help with all the work be- 
cause of going to school. But I tend 
traps, help with the dipping, carry 
fleece, catch sheep, carry water, and 
burn off land in spring, so the grass 
will come up green. 

Of course, it’s not all work. I go 
fishing in the lochs [lakes], read, and 
go to soccer games. I like to hunt, 
but ‘I've not started shooting yet. 
The estate provides a Land Rover 
[British jeep} and Father goes down 
to the village on Saturdays to get the 
mail and groceries. Sometimes we 
boys go with him. 

I'd like to hear from some of you 
in America, but I'd not have much 
time for answering letters. My ad- 
dress is: Mamore, Kinlochleven, Ar- 
gylishire, Scotland. 


By AMELIA McINTOSH 


LASGOW, where we live, is a 

big industrial city and there’s 
always some coal smoke in the air. 
Our house is on the outskirts of the 
city. In just a few minutes by car 
you can be right out in the country, 
driving beside Loch Lomond. Per- 
haps you know the song about Loch 
Lomond. 

Our house is made of sandstone, 
and looks very much like the other 
houses on the street. Behind it is a 
small garden. Inside we have a 
kitchen, dining room, sitting room, 
and four bedrooms. At the back door 
we have a small, screened-in box, 
called the safe, where we keep the 
marge [margarine]. The rest of our 
food keeps very well in the cool of 
the pantry. 

Of course, we've no furnace; so 
the pantry can be kept nicely cool. 
We heat the house with coal fires. 
Usually we've a fire going in the sit- 
ting room and dining room, but 
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Highland pipers warm up for the contest. 


we've never a fire in the bedrooms 
unless someone is ill. 

The two oldest of us have rooms 
to ourselves. I'm 13 and my brother 
Kenneth is 15. The younger children 
—Marie, 9, Helen, 8, and Duncan, 6— 
bunk in together. My parents have 
the other bedroom. My father is a 
petrol [gasoline] representative with 
Esso. 

We've just finished a week's Easter 
holiday from school. At Easter we 
each hard-boil an egg, dye it, and 
then, with friends, roll our eggs 
down a hill. After the shell breaks, 
we eat the egg. 

I love holidays, don’t you? At 
Christmas we've between one and 
two weeks of holiday. In Scotland, 
Christmas is a religious holiday and 
things like Christmas trees and pres- 
ents are just for the children. Last 
year I got mostly clothes for Christ- 
mas—party frocks and pumps. On 
Christmas morning we go to church. 

New Year's is the big, gay holiday 
in Scotland. We call New Year's 
“Hogmenay.” And we're allowed to 
stay up to bring in Hogmenay. First 
footing starts any time after mid- 
night. Perhaps you don’t know about 
that Scottish custom. We consider it 
good luck to have a dark man for our 
first caller in the New Year. And he 
must come in carrying something—a 
piece of coal, salt, a halfpenny—for 
full hands mean a house of plenty in 
the year to come. 

Later in the day lots of people go 
out to call on their friends. But it’s 
important to arrange to be first 
footed before you go out. 

For the summer holidays in July 


and August we go to visit relatives 
in the Highlands. There we go swim- 
ming in the firth* and there's also 
a chance to see some Highland 
games. There are piping contests, 
dance contests, and athletic events. 
I'm very keen on the games. 

In summer, too, I go camping with 
my Girl Guide [Girl Scout] troop. 
We live in tents in the country, cook 
over fires, hike and do Guide work. 

Because I like taking care of chil- 
dren and traveling, I hope to become 
a children’s hostess on board a big 
liner. One year we went by boat to 
Campbelton for our holidays and | 
quite liked the boat trip. To become 
a children’s hostess, I must go to the 
university or take a nursing course 
and I must learn all the languages | 
can. I can’t do this before I’m 26, so 
I've a bit of time to go. 


AT MY SCHOOL 


Right now I'm in class 2A [about 
ninth grade] of the Hyndland School 
in Glasgow. It's a public school for 
boys and girls. I study Latin, French, 
mathematics, science, English gram- 
mar and literature, geography, world 
history. I also take sewing and gym- 
nastics. 

School starts at 9:10 in the morn- 
ing. So I get up about 7:45, I dress 
in my school uniform —a navy 
jumper, blue shirt, school tie, .and 
navy blazer. On my blazer is the 
Cross of St. Andrew and the motto 
Spero meliora, which means, “I hope 
for better things.” 

For breakfast we have cornflakes, 
toast and marmalade, tea. My father 
takes me to school on his way to 
work. I come home at noon on a 
double-decker tramcar [trolley] 
which goes racing and swaying up 
the hills. For dinner we might have 
mince pie, beans, potatoes, jelly and 
trifle. I must be back at school by 
1:40 and we get out at 4:10. 

At 5:30 we have high tea at home 
—French toast or fried egg, fried po- 
tatoes, bread, jam, cakes, and tea. At 
9 we have supper, which might be 
lemonade and biscuits [cookies]. I'm 
in bed by 9:30. 

When I'm not busy with school, | 
like to read school or adventure 
stories, go cycling with friends, or 
go to the films. 

I'd like to hear from young people 
in America, though I could answer 
only a few letters. My address is: 
105 Balshagray Avenue, Jordanhill, 
Glasgow W1, Scotland. 





Stolen Day 


Have you ever talked yourself into believing something 
that wasn’t really true? That's what happened fo this boy. 


A short story by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


HE whole thing started with a 

boy on our street named Walter, 
who had inflammatory rheumatism. 
That's what they called it. He didn’t 
have to go to school. 

Still, he could walk about. He 
could go fishing in the creek or the 
waterworks pond. There was a place 
up at the pond where in the spring 
the water came tumbling over the 
dam and formed a deep pool. It was 
a good place. Sometimes you could 
get some good big ones there. 

I went down that way on my way 
to school one spring morning. It was 
out of my way, but I wanted to see 
if Walter was there. 

He was, inflammatory rheumatism 
and all. There he was, sitting with 
a fish pole in his hand. He had been 
able to walk down there all right. 

It was then that my own legs be- 
gan to hurt. My back too. I went on 
to schoo] but, at the recess time, I 
began to cry. I did it when the 
teacher, Sarah Suggett, had come out 
into the schoolhouse yard. 

She came right over to me. 

“I ache all over,” I said. I did, too. 

I kept on crying and it worked all 
right. 

“You'd better go on home,” she 
said. 

So I went. | limped painfully 
away. I kept on limping until I got 
out of the schoolhouse street. 

Then I felt better. I still had in- 
flammatory rheumatism pretty bad 
but I could get along better. 

I must have done some thinking 
on the way home. 

“I'd better not say I have inflam- 
matory rheumatism,” I decided. 
“Maybe if you've got that you swell 
up. 
I thought I'd better go around to 
where Walter was and ask him about 
that, so I did—but he wasn’t there. 

“They must not be biting today,” 
I thought. 


I had a feeling that, if I said I had 
inflammatory rheumatism, Mother or 
my brothers and my sister Stella 
might laugh. They did laugh at me 
pretty often and I didn’t like it at all. 

“Just the same,” I said to myself, 
“I have got it.” I began to hurt and 
ache again. 

I went home and sat on the front 
steps of our house. There wasn’t any- 
one at home but Mother and the two 
little ones. Ray would have been four 
or live then and Earl might have 
been three. 

it was Earl who saw me there. I 
had got tired sitting and was lying 
on the porch. Earl was always a 
quiet, solemn little fellow. 

He must have said something to 
Mother for presently she came. 

“What's the matter with you? Why 
aren't you in school?” she asked. 

I came pretty near telling her right 

out that I had irflammatory rheuma- 
tism but I thought I'd better not. 
Mother and Father had been speak- 
ing of Walter's case at the table just 
the day before. “It affects the heart,” 
Father had said. That frightened me 
when I thought of it. “I might die,” 
I thought. “I might just suddenly die 
right here; my heart might stop beat- 
ing. 
On the day before I had been run- 
ning a race with my brother Irve. 
We were up at the fair grounds after 
school and there was a half-mile 
track. 

“I'll bet you can’t run a half mile,” 
he said. “I bet you I could beat you 
running clear around the track.” 

And so we did it and I beat him, 
but afterward my heart did seem to 
beat pretty hard. I remembered that 
lying there on the porch. “It’s a won- 
der, with my inflammatory rheuma- 
tism and all, I didn’t just drop down 
dead,” I thought. The thought fright- 
ened me a lot. I ached worse then 
ever. 


“I ache, Ma,” I said. “I just ache.” 

She made me go in the house and 
upstairs and get into bed. 

It wasn’t so good. It was spring. 
I was up there for perhaps an hour, 
maybe two. 

I got up and went downstairs. “I 
feel better, Ma,” I said. 

Mother said she was glad. She was 
pretty busy that day and hadn't paid 
much attention to me. She had made 
me get into bed upstairs and then 
hadn't even come up to see how I 
was. 

I didn’t think much of that when 
I was up there but when I got down- 
stairs where she was, and when, after 
I had said I felt better and she only 
said she was glad and went right on 
with her work, I began to ache again. 

I thqught, “I'll bet I die of it. I bet 
I do.” 

I went out to the front porch and 
sat down. I was pretty sore at 
Mother. 

“If she really knew the truth, that 
I have inflammatory rheumatism and 
I may just drop dead any time, I'l! 
bet she wouldn’t care about that 
either,” I thought. 

I was getting more and more an- 
gry the more thinking I did. 

“I know what I’m going to do,” | 
thought; “I’m going to go fishing.” 

I thought that, feeling the way | 
did, I might be sitting on the high 
bank just above the deep pool where 
the water went over the dam, and 
suddenly my heart would stop beat- 
ing. 

And then, of course, I'd pitch for- 
ward, over the bank into the poo! 
and, if I wasn’t dead when I hit the 
water, I'd drown sure. 

They would all come home to sup 
per and they'd miss me. 

“But where is he?” 

Then Mother would remember 
that I'd come home from school 
aching. 





She'd go upstairs and I wouldn't 
be there. One day during the year be- 
fore, there was a child got drowned 
in a spring. 

Right down at the end of the street 
there was a spring under a birch tree 
and there had been a barrel sunk in 
the ground. 

Everyone had always been saying 
the spring ought to be kept covered, 
but it wasn't. 

So the Wyatt child went down 
there, played around alone, and fell 
in and got drowned. 

Mother was the one who had 
found the drowned child. She had 
gone to get a pail of water and there 
the child was, drowned and dead. 


Tens had been in the evening when 
we were all at home, and Mother 
had come running up the street with 
the dead, dripping child in her arms. 
She was making for the Wyatt house 
as hard as she could run, and she 
was pale. 

She had a terrible look on her face. 
I remembered then. 

“So,” I thought, “they'll miss me 
and there'll be a search made. Very 
likely there'll be someone who has 
seen me sitting by the pond fishing, 
and there'll be a big alarm and all 
the town will turn out and they'll 
drag the pond.” 

I was having a grand time, having 
died. Maybe, after they found me 
and had got me out of the deep pool, 
Mother would grab me up in her 
arms and run home with me as she 
had run with the Wyatt child. 

I got up from the porch and went 
around the house. I got my fishing 


pole and lit out for the pool below 
the dam. Mother was busy—she al- 
ways was—and didn’t see me go. 
When I got there I thought I'd bet- 
ter not sit too near the edge of the 
high bank. 

By this time I didn’t ache hardly 
at all, but I thought: 

“With inflammatory rheumatism 
you can’t tell,” I thought. 

“It probably comes and goes,” I 
thought. 

“Walter has it and he goes fishing,” 
I thought. 

I had got my line into the pool and 
suddenly I got a bite. It was a reg- 
ular whopper. I knew that. I'd never 
had a bite like that. 

I knew what it was. It was one of 
Mr. Fenn’s big carp. 

Mr. Fenn was a man who had a 
big pond of his own. He sold ice in 
the summer and the pond was to 
make the ice. He had bought some 
big carp and put them into his pond 
and then earlier in the spring when 
there was a freshet, his dam had 
gone out. 


So the carp had got into our creek 
and one or two big ones had been 
caught—but none of them by a boy 
like me. 

The carp was pulling and I was 
pulling and I was afraid he'd break 
my line, so I just tumbled down the 
high bank holding orfto the line and 
got right into the pool. We had it 
out, there in the pool. We struggled. 
We wrestled. Then I got a hand un- 
der his gills and got him out. 

He was a big one all right. He was 
nearly half as big as I was myself. 


I had him on the bank and I kept 
one hand under his gills and I ran. 

I never ran so hard in my life. 
He was slippery, and now and then 
he wriggled out of my arms; once 
I stumbled and fell on him, but I 
got him home. 

So there it was. I was a big hero 
that day. Mother got a washtub and 
filled it with water. She put the fish 
in it and all the neighbors came to 
look. I got into dry clothes and went 
down to supper—and then I made 
the break that spoiled my day. 


Tuene we were, all of us, at the 
table, and suddenly Father asked 
what had been the matter with me 
at school. He had met the teacher, 
Sarah Suggett, on the street and she 
had told him how I had become ill. 

“What was the matter with you?” 
Father asked, and before I thought 
what I was saying I let it out. 

“I had the inflammatory rheuma- ~* 
tism,” I said—and a shout went up. 
It made me sick to hear them, the 
way they all laughed. 

It brought back all the aching 
again, and like a fool I began to cry. 

“Well, I have got it—I have, | 
have,” 1 cried, and I got up from the 
table and ran upstairs. 

I stayed there until Mother éame 
up. I knew it would be a long time 
before I heard the last of the in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I was sick 
all right, but the aching I now had 
wasn't in my legs or in my back. 


Copyright 1941 by Eleanor Anderson. 
Reprinted by permission of Harold Ober 


Associates. 





Canadas Magic Mineral 


By TONY SIMON 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


ERE’S a riddle for you: Name a 
mineral you can chew like gum, 
twist into braids, tie up in knots, 
and weave into cloth that will never 
burn. 

Give up? The answer is asbestos. 
For thousands of years asbestos has 
been known as the “magic” mineral. 

Ancient Greeks made lamp wicks 
of asbestos because they would never 
burn out. And a legend of the Mid- 
dle Ages tells how a king used asbes- 
tos to frighten away an enemy army. 

The king was Charlemagne of the 
Franks. His scouts reported the ene- 
my about to attack. On the eve, of 
battle, Charlemagne invited some of 
the enemy leaders to a feast. Think- 
ing that the king wished to surren- 
der, the leaders arrived. 

During the feast Charlemagne 
tossed a long, silky, white tablecoth 
into a roaring fire. At the end of the 
feast, the king rose. “Before I bid 
you farewell, my guests,” he said 
sternly, “I would have you look at 
this tablecloth.” Slowly he drew it 


from the fire with a long stick. The 
tablecloth did not have one burn 
on it. 

“Charlemagne holds the very same 
cloth he threw into the flames hours 
ago!” cried one of the enemy leaders. 

“It is untouched by the blazing 
fire!” cried another. “Charlemagne is 
the master of fire.” 

The leaders hurried away. They 
warned their generals not to attack. 
“Charlemagne has a strange power 
over fire, a power strong enough to 
bewitch even our mighty army,” they 
said. 

The attack was called off. 

Charlemagne’s “magic” tablecloth 
was made of asbestos. Fire-resist- 
ant*, it is the only mineral which 
can be spun into yarn or thread and 
woven into cloth. Asbestos is used to 
make suits and gloves for firemen, 
sacks to protect mail from fire and 
acids, and many other fireproof 
goods such as theatre curtains, shin- 
gles, wire and pipe coverings. 

Canada produczs about two thirds 


Johns - Manville photos 


Asbestos suits for fire-fighters are being tested by the men in this photo. 


of the world’s supply of asbestos. 
Most of Canada’s asbestos is mined 
in the province of Quebec. To learn 
more about asbestos, I visited a mine 
in Quebec for Junior Scholastic. 


OPEN-PIT METHOD 

I spent several days at the Jeffrey 
mine outside the town of Asbestos. 
It is the world’s largest open-pit as- 
bestos mine. In the open-pit method 
asbestos is mined from the surface 
of the ground. Workers remove the 
soil and rock covering the veins of 
ore. Then the asbestos ore is broken 
up by blasts of dynamite. 

The Jeffrey mine was started in 
1881. A few years before, a farmer 
had discovered strange “silky” rocks 
in his fields. On Sundays his neigh- 
bors visited the farm to pick cher- 
ries and to pull the “silk” from the 
rocks. Boys and girls chewed the silk 
as if it were gum. They twisted it 
into long cords and practiced tying 
knots or making braids. 

One day a visitor, watching the 
boys and girls at play, recognized 
the silky rocks as asbestos. The vis- 
itor urged W. H. Jeffrey, a wealthy 
farmer of Quebec, to mine the asbes- 
tos. Jeffrey bought the property and 
opened a mine. 


MINE GROWS BIGGER 


In 1881 all mining at the Jeffrey 
mine was done slowly by hand. The 
asbestos was hauled by horse and 
wagon. The mine then was a short. 
narrow vein. But as more and more 
asbestos was uncovered, the mine 
grew wider and deeper. 

Today the Jeffrey mine is a huge 
bowl-shaped pit. It is a mile across 
from rim to rim. At its center the pit 
is about 400 feet deep. I walked to 
the rim and looked down. Its many 
layers looked like rows of seats in a 
stadium. 

Crews of miners were working at 
the bottom layer. Huge Diesel trucks 
loaded with asbestos ore, rumbled up 
the narrow layers to a nearby mill 
There the asbestos is crushed. 
cleaned, and prepared for market. 

One miner, far below, drilled a 
deep hole into the asbestos ore. He 
slipped sticks of dynamite into the 
hole. Soon after, I heard several 
warning whistles. This was a safety 
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Worker drills hole in slab of asbestos for dynamite. 


signal for the men to stop work and 
take cover in the pit. 

A few minutes later a thumping 
explosion shook the ground. The 
blast lifted a cloud of dust high into 
the air. Tons of asbestos ore were 
shattered by the blast. After the dust 
settled, the men returned to work. 
A crew drove a truck and derrick* 
to where the blast had gone off. The 
derrick loaded chunks of asbestos 
into the truck. 

Up until a few years ago, most of 
the mining was done by the open-pit 
method. But then Canadian engi- 
neers warned that open-pit mining 
would have to be slowed down. 
Huge deposits of asbestos still lay 
uhder the mine. But deepening the 
pit would require making it wider 
and re-laying much of the railroad 
track. So underground mining was 
begun at the Jeffrey mine. 


UNDERGROUND METHOD 


Today most of the mining is done 
below the surface. I visited one un- 
derground work area with John Mac- 
Leod, a miner from Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia. We walked to an eleva- 
tor inside a long low building near 
the open pit. 

John slammed the door shut, 
pressed a button, and we glided 
down about 800 feet. I stepped out 
into a cool, brightly-lighted tunnel. 

“We've dug out 14 miles of tun- 
nels from the elevator shaft to dif- 
ferent sections of the mine,” John 
explained. “At the main ore body 
we've measured off blocks of asbes- 
tos for blasting. Each block is 200 
feet by 200 feet, or as high as a 40- 
story building.” 


® Means word is defined on page 16. 


In the distance I heard a muffled 
explosion. 

“Where are the miners blastinc’ 
I asked, 

“From the bottom of an ore block 
nearby,” John answered. “The blast- 
ing will cave in the block. Small 
freight cars then haul the asbestos 
chunks to giant machines which 
crush the ore.” 

We walked to one of the machines. 
It had powerful-steel jaws. They 
chewed the ore into small pieces and 
smashed them as if they were egg 
shells. The crushed ore is hoisted to 
the surface in freight elevators. Then 
it is unloaded on a long conveyor 
belt and moved into the mill. 


AT THE MILL 


I asked John to show me around 
the mill. “In a few years all of the 
mining at Jeffrey will be done under- 
ground,” he said, as we started out. 
“At present, we're bringing up 12,000 
tons of ore a day.” p 

At the mill I watched the crushed 
asbestos roll off the conveyor belt 
onto long screens. The screens 
moved back and forth rapidly. They 
shook the asbestos loose from the 


Map shows town of Asbestos, where Jeffrey mine is. 


ore. A few “vacuum cleaner” pipes 
over the screens sucked the asbestos 
up to the next floor. There the asbes- 
tos was sorted and packed in bags. 
Several hundred persons work at the 
mill on three shifts, night and day. 

“Only some of the asbestos is spun 

into yarn,” one worker told me. “We 
ick out asbestos with strands at 
east one and a half inches long. We 
mix it with cotton, then spin it into 
yarn. The shorter asbestos is mixed 
with asphalt* or cement to make 
shingles, floor tiles, and so on.” 

The United States leads all other 
countries in the manufacture of as- 
bestos products. U. S. companies 
now buy much of the finished asbes- 
tos produced by the Jeffrey mill. Jt 
turns out more than 500,000 tons of 
asbestos fiber a year. 

As I toured the mill with John, I 
saw some men finishing a work shift. 
They were cleaning up—not with 
soap and water, but with a long rub- 
ber pipe and air! 

One end of the pipe was attached 
to a small machine. It pumped out 
a strong stream of air. A worker 
picked up the other end of the pipe 
and pointed it at his face, neck, 
hands, arms, and clothing. The air 
blew away all strands of asbestos 
which had landed on him. 

Before saying goodbye to John, I 
asked him which other countries pro- 
duce asbestos. 

“It's found in many parts of the 
world,” he answered. “South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia have espe- 
cially good deposits. And some asbes- 
tos is found in Italy, Peru, Australia, 
Finland, the United States, and a 
few other countries. But Canada is 
the world asbestos leader by far.” 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


lady. In the early days of England, 
the lady of a wealthy lord was usu- 
ally a hard worker. A lord who 
owned a farm might employ many 
workers; but there were many things 
that his lady was expected to do 
herself, One of her duties was to be 
chief bread-baker for the whole 
household, 

The word lady refers to this old 
duty. Lady comes from the Old Eng- 
lish word hlaefdige, which means 
“loaf kneader” (hlaef, loaf, and dig, 
to knead). The lady was so called 
because she was the one who knead- 
ed the dough and baked the loaves. 

The lady’s husband, the lord, was 
the “loaf keeper,” the one who pro- 
vided the flour from which the 
loaves were made. The word lord 
comes from the Old English word 
hlafweard (hlaef, \oaf, and weard 
keeper). 

The Old English word for servant 
was hlafaeta, or “loaf eater.” But this 
Old English word was dropped from 
our language. Servant has a Latin 
origin. It comes from the Latin 
servire, meaning “to serve.” 


Here’s How 


Lady is one of those words that 
has been joined together with other 
words to take on new meanings. Be- 
low you'll find five words that use 
lady. How many of these words are 
you familiar with? Test your “know 
how” by putting the correct letter of 


each lettered definition opposite the 

word it defines. 

—1. ladybug a. a wild orchid 

b. a small, brightly 
colored beetle 

c.a cooky made of 
sponge-cake 
dough 

d. a man all women 

* love 

e. a sweetheart 


2. lady-slipper 
—3. lady-killer 
—4. ladylove 


5. ladyfinger 


Now here are five words with a 
“lady” (an lL, a, d, and y) in each of 
them. Can you fill in the missing let- 
ters and complete each word? The 
definition is given in parentheses 
after each. 

1. D_ LAY (to put off until an- 
other time, to make late ). 

2. __ L_ DAY (a day off, a va- 
cation ). 

3. DAL _ Y (to waste time, some- 
times has dilly in front of it). 

4. DA_ LY (describes something 
that happens every day). 

: .~ DA—Y (describes 
something that is told in legends). 


ti—_ —_ = 


(Answers in Teacher Edition. ) 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


asphalt (ASS-folt; pronounce folt like 
fault), Noun. Tar-like material mixed 
with sand to make a cement. 

croft (rhymes with soft). 
small farm. 

derrick (DEHR-ihk). Noun. A ma- 
chine with one upright fixed beam and 
one horizontal moving beam. The mov- 
ing beam moves and lifts heavy objects. 

eke (EEK). Verb. To eke out is barely 
to get along. 

coche JO (FIRE-rih-zmss-tuhnt) . 
Adjective. Having a quality that resists 
burning. 

firth (rhymes with earth). Noun. A 


Noun. A 


narrow body of water that flows into 
the land from the sea, 

slag. Noun used as adjective. Scrap 
metal left over after ore has been melted 
and pure metal taken from it. 

stalker (STOCK-er). Noun. One who 
hunts game by stealing up on animals. 

watershed. Noun used as adjective. 
An area of land drained by a river. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Edinburgh (EHD’n-bur-oh; bur 
rhymes with fur). ° 
Kinlochleven 

vehn). 
miomastodon (mee -oh- MASS - toh - 
don). 
tintinnabulation (tihn - tih- NaB- yoo- 
LAY-shuhn). 


(kihn - Lock - LEE - 


Junior Scholastic 


Junior Scholastic! 
That's for me! 
It’s a wonderful magazine, 
As you will see. 
The “News Roundup” 
Is very interesting. 
“I want more of it,” 
I keep insisting. 
Two things I read 
Every seventh day: 
“Spotlight on America” 
And “Right This Way.” 
“World Friendship” series 
Is interesting too. 
I answer the letters 
As you probably do. 
Every week I wait 
(I’m very enthusiastic) 
For my next issue of 
Junior Scholastic! 

Carol Kohsin, Grade 6 


Johnson School, Ft. Thomas, Ky 
Teacher, Mrs. Lily Stephens 


The Forest Fire 


Terror reigned in the forest; great 
clouds of smoke billowed up into the 
sky. Animals were running—running 
for their lives. 

Through it all, there seemed to be 
an unspoken truce; foxes ran side by 
side with rabbits—wolves with deer. 

The fire was a raging, hungry demon, 
eating and eating as if the more he ate 
the hungrier he got. Great trees went 
down before him; woods became waste- 
lands. Nothing could stand before him 
—nothing but man. 

Man came, cleared the ground, and 
dug great ditches to stop the fire! Final- 
ly, he seemed to slow down. Gradually, 
the fire died out. 

Man, the animals’ dreaded enemy 
had saved them from extinction. 

Gerald Roth, Grade 7 

Yeshiva of Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Teacher, Mrs. Phyllis Solomon 


Nature’s Beauty 

The sky is a pillow of blue; 

The clouds are where 

The pillow’s worn through. 

And the feathers so white 

That are tucked in there tight 

Are the clouds in that 

Pillow of blue. 

The grass is a blanket of green 

Where beautiful flowers are seen 

The light al] around 

Is from God’s golden crown 

Hanging up in the pillow of blue. 
Shirley Kuehl, Grade 8 
Stockton (Ill.) Grade Schoo 
Teacher, Mayme S$. Pierce 








A?2 Camera, a cold 
and a *l000 prize 
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IKE MOST STUDENTS, Ruth, a Manchester 
(Conn.) High School senior, uses a 
simple box-type camera. And with it she 
snaps the people and happenings she en- 
joys. These become treasured snapshots. 

That’s how she came to snap this picture 
of her pup, Prince Rags, shivering in a 
snowy doorway. 

The judges in last year’s Newspaper 
National Snapshots Awards thought the 
little fellow looked appealing. That meant 


little. pup 


Mg 


Ruth Slivinsky, Rockville, Conn., 
and her picture of Prince Rags, 
made with a $2 Brownie Camera, 


the Blue Ribbon in its class—and $1000. 
Nowadays, modern cameras and film 
make it easy to get good snapshots. So keep 
your eyes open to the interesting happen- 
ings all around you. Then snap them, 
You'll enjoy every shot you take. And 
while they canpot all win ‘cash prizes, 
they’re sure to rate high with your friends 
—for the yearbook—for bulletin boards— 
in billfolds—or even to add “umph” to a 


term paper. y 


First choice of beginners and experts alike—genuine Kodak Film 


in the familiar yellow box. 


New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film—one for _z 
your camera—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Straight Shooting 


OOKING for a real thrill—a sharp 
challenge to eye, hand, and nerve? 

Try rifle shooting. Join your school or 
town club, and see for yourself what 
great fun it can be. 

You don’t have to have muscles or 
foot speed to be good at it. The only 
requirements are fair eyesight and 
strength enough to hold a rifle. 

Aren't guns dangerous? Sure. So are 
automobiles, baseball bats, and banana 
peels. Guns are not pogo sticks or yo- 
yos, and the fellow who gets cute with 
one belongs in the same cell as bobby- 
soxers who scream at crooners. 

Remember this—and don’t ever for- 
get it—gun accidents don’t happen. They 
are caused, And the cause is always 
carelessness or ignorance. That's where 
the National Rifle Association comes in. 
The N.R.A. makes up the courses and 
safety rules for every rifle club in the 
U. S. And its safety record is astound- 
ing. 

Get this: NOBODY has ever been 
killed or wounded on a rifle range 
built and operated according to N.R.A. 
rules! What's more, no person trained 


by the N.R.A. has ever been involved 
in a hunting or any other kind of shoot- 
ing accident! 

There are just a few simple rules for 
safe gun handling—commonsense rules 
that you must learn by heart and prac- 
tice until they become automatic. These 
are: 

l. Treat every gun as if it were 
loaded until” you've personally proven 
otherwise. 

2. Always keep the action open ex- 
cept when ready to fire. 

3. Keep the muzzle pointed in a safe 
direction. 

4. Know your gun and ammunition. 

5. Be sure of your backstop. 

6. Be sure of your target. 

7. Instantly obey all firing line com- 
mands. 

If you're a member of a school rifle 
club that’s interested in holding an in- 
tramural tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free 
drawcharts and awards by enrolling 
your school in the Scholastic Intramural 
Rifle Tournaments. 

Have him write to Scholastic Rifle 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





That barefoot boy with cheek of tan 

Didn't know the risks he ran; 
Bare feet are fine on well-swept floors 
But you'd better wear shoes outdoors. 





To play sofe, play in shoes with sturdy soles. Never go bare 


foot in barns or pastures 


Cuts from nails or other sharp 


objects should be medicated immediately to prevent infection 


SPORTS 


Tournaments, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Remember, only your 
coach or athletic director can sign up 
your school for a tournament. 


Heavyweight Champions 

> In my March 11th column, Jimmy 
Boyd of Blackstone (Va.) H.S. asked 
whether his 275 pounds made him the 
heaviest high school player in the land. 
The answer is “no.” Here are the 11 
“heaviest” answers I received to 
Jimmy’s query: ‘ 

1. “Bill Harrison, who played guard 
for us last fall, weighed 356 pounds.” 
Sidney Lanier, Waycross (Ga.) H. S. 

2. “Our right guard, Roger “Tub’ 
Ebeling, stands 6-5 and weighs $25 
pounds. He also plays basketball.” 
Nancy McLellan, Tri-Mont (Minn.) H. S. 

3. “We have a defensive tackle 
named Frank Curry who’s 5-feet-9 and 
weighs 314 pounds.” Tom Render and 
Roy Broy, Boys Town, Nebr. 

4. “Humboldt (Kans.) H. S. has a 
center, Donald Jones, who’s 6-4 and tips 
the beam at 310.” Junior Class of Iola 
(Kans.) H. S. 

5. “Jim Allison, who plays for us 
mostly as a defensive center or guard, 
is 6-feet-1 and weighs 310 pounds.” 
William H. Andersen, Social Studies 
Dept. Head, Bradley (Ill.) H. S. 

6. “Our boy, Mike Haas, stands 6-5 
and weighs 303 pounds.” Vince Bau- 
man, Lamberton (Minn.) H. S. 

7. “Austin H. S. of Chicago has a 
player, Tony Phillips, who scales an 
even 300.” James G. McCarthy, Friends 
Boarding School, Barnesville, O. 

8. “I play for Harper H. S. in Chi- 
cago, and weigh 290 pounds.” Dick 
Graziadei. 

9. “I'm a 286 pounder who played 
tackle last fall for Caesar Rodney H. S. 
in Camden-Wyorning, Del.” Alvin Lara- 
more. 

10. “My school has a 6-4 center who 
weighs 283 pounds. His name is Bill 
Beadua.” Phillip Palen, St. Clair 
(Mich.) H. S. 

1l. “My name is Frankie Scheder. 
I'm 280 pounds and play tackle for 
James Wood H. S. in Winchester, Va.” 

My name is Herman L. Masin, | 
weigh 190 pounds, and if I don’t stop 
eating rich desserts I'll soon be join- 
ing the 300 club. 
> When Johnny Mize played with the 
Giants, he wouldn't or couldn’t bend 
down to field a ball. In fact, he wouldn't 
try for anything not hit straight back 
at him. This moved a Giant fan to wire 
Manager Leo Durocher: 

“Sir: Before every game an an- 
nouncement is made that anyone inter- 
fering with or touching a batted ball 
will be ejected from the park. Please 
advise Mr. Mize that this doesp’t refer 
to him.” 

—HeErman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





The Perceptive Profe 
Za 


1) In the 1600's not very much was 
known about what really goes on 
inside the body to cause the symp- 
toms and suffering we call disease 
When you were sick in those days, 
the doctor might well send for the 
surgeon to drain off several ounces 
of your blood and order you to drink 
three pints of hot water. 





4) As time went on, he began to learn, from the symptoms 
a sick man suffered, what was really going wrong inside. He 
returned to the great principles of Hippocrates: observe ac- 
curately, learn facts, make your deductions only from facts. 
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6) It was a tremendous step forward in medicine. Today's 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of symptoms is based on 
the foundation-stone laid by Giovanni Morgagni of Padua. 


essor from Padua 


2) Then, at the beginning of the 1700's, a 
young physician in Italy began to do some- 
thing in an organized, systematic way which 
had been done before only here and there, and 
haphazardly. He was Giovanni Morgagni. He 
later became Professor of Anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and he was destined to have 
a profound effect on the history of medicine. 


ENIUS IN MEDICINE... NO, 6 IN A SERIES BY E.R, SQUIBB & SONS 


3) By Morgagni’s day there was noth- 
ing new about examining the bodies 
of people who had died of disease. 
Morgagni examined bodies to find the 
cause of death, but he added something 
tremendously important: he kept a 
careful record of the symptoms they 
had had before they died. 


5) After more than fifty years Morgagni published, when he 
was almost eighty, the complete record of some 750 cases, 
giving for each one the symptoms, while the patient was alive 
and the exact nature of the damage found after death. 


Morgagni was a pioneer in the search for precise 
knowledge of the cause of disease. 

The search for knowledge is fully as urgent and im- 
portant today as it was when Morgagni was alive. The 
Research and Development Laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons is one of the great centers where this work goes 
constantly forward. The refinement of existing mate- 
rials, the development of new, more effective preventives 
and specifics for the welfare of mankind is the constant 


objective of Squibb’s long-term, continuing research. 


E-R:SQuiBB & SONS, 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 
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Citizenship Quiz @® 2-22 


1. MAGIC MINERAL 


Asbestos is called the “magic” min- 
eral. Place an A by the following state- 
ments which correctly describe asbestos. 
Place an X by the others. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 24. 
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! __1. Asbestos was first discovered 
; 150 years ago. 

j —2. It can be woven into cloth 
} which will not burn. 

! __$. Canada produces most of the 
world’s supply of asbestos. 

}  —4. Most of Canada’s supply is 
; mined in the province of Quebec. 

1 __5. The United States buys most of 
Canada’s asbestos products. 

; —8. At the Jeffrey mine, all asbestos 
j comes from an open-pit mine. 

i 
I 
1 
' 
i 
1 
i 
! 
i 
i 
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My score. 


2. STOLEN DAY 


Correct this summary of “Stolen 
Day” by circling the correct word or 
phrase within the parentheses. Score 2 
points each. Total, 10. 


The trouble started one spring morn- 

! ing when the boy saw Walter (sick in 
I bed, fishing, going to school). At school 
! he began to (ache all over, feel faint, 
! have a tooth ache), Finally his teacher 

sent him (to the principal, to the doctor, 
j home). Later that day, after feeling 
| better, worse, and then better, the boy 
1 went (fishing, to the movies, to Waiter’s 
1 house). He almost became a hero, but 
! his day was spoiled when his family 
' found out he (was very sick, wasn’t sick 
at all, had a case of measles). 


My score. 


3. NORTH TO SCOTLAND 


Each statement can be correctly com- 
pleted with more than one ending. 
Check the correct endings. Draw a line 
through the others. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 36. 


fr. If you visited Scotland this sum- 
mer, you would surely find 

__a. raging battles between the 
Scots and English. 

__b. a tremendous population crowd- 
ing the many huge cities. 

_c. many tiny villages and wide 


= | Open spaces. 


i |  —~d. purple-green mountains, rocky 


3 § moors, streams and lochs. 


2. Big plans are under way for the 
Highlands. As a result 

a. the plentiful water supply. is 
being harnessed. 

—_b. an aluminum industry is being 


“started. 


—c. forests are being planted. 

—d. many kinds of new jobs are be- 
ing created. 

3. To the south, in the Lowlands, 
you'd find 

—a. fertile, peaceful farm country. 

—_b. a highly industrialized area. 

—.c. a huge shipbuilding industry 
along the Clyde. 

__d, thousands of reindeer running 
wild in Edinburgh. 

My score 


4. IN THE NEWS 


Do whatever is necessary to complete 
correctly the following statements. Score 
5 points each. Total, 30. 


1. The U. S. President shown above 
is 





2. He bought the Louisiana Territory 


for the U. S. in the year _..______. 

8. As a result of the purchase, one of 
these did NOT happen. Check it; 

a. The U. S. doubled its size. 

b. Pioneers pushed westward. 

c. France attacked us. 

d. We gained a tremendously rich 
region. 

4. The newest department to be add- 
ed to the U. S. Cabinet is (Defense; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Hob- 
bies and Recreation). 

5. The U. N. Security Council agreed 
on a Secretary-General from 

a. Russia. b. India. 
c. Sweden. 

6. Newsprint (paper) is now being 

made from 
a. sugarcane. b. potatoes. 
c. locusts. 


My score___ Total score__ 





Match Your Wits 


1. A Mysterious Relative 


“I see you had a visitor last evening 
said the nosey neighbor. “Who was he?” 

“A relative. That man’s mother is my 
mother’s only child,” replied Mrs. 
Brown. 

What relation was the visitor to Mrs. 
Brown? 


2. Word Puzzle 
Can you identify this seven-letter 


word? 

The first two letters refer to a man, 
the first three to a woman, the first four 
to a great man. The whole word de- 
scribes a great woman. 


3. Sock in the Dark 


A man has twenty pairs of black 
socks and fifteen pairs of brown socks 
in his bureau drawer. Instead of being 
neatly rolled into pairs, they are all 
mixed up. The lights have gone out in 
his bedroom, but he must get a clean 
pair of socks; he cannot see what colors 
he is choosing. 

How many socks must he take in 
order to be sure of getting a matching 
pair? 


4. Hanging Ladder 


A boat is anchored in the harbor. 
Hanging over its side is a ladder. Each 
rung of the ladder is made out of a 
piece of wood 18 inches long and two 
inches on each side. The rungs are eight 
inches apart. Four rungs are below the 
water, 10 are above. The tide is rising 
at two feet an hour. 

How many rungs will be under water 
after the tide has been rising for three 
more hours? 


5. Family Affair 


The census taker asked Mr. Jones 
how many children he had. Mr. Jones 
replied: 

“Each of my daughters has an equal 
number of brothers and sisters, but each 
of my sons has twice as many sisters as 
brothers.” 

How many boys and girls are in Mr. 
Jones’ family? 


6. What to Do? 


A man with some corn, a fox, and a 
goose must cross a river. He doesn’t 
want to leave any of his possessions be- 
hind, but his boat is only big enough 
to carry one of them at a time. If he 
takes the corn first, the fox will eat the 
goose. If he takes the fox first, the goose 
will eat the corn. The same thing will 
happen if he leaves the fox and the 
goose or the goose and the corn together 
on the other side. 

How can he arrange to get his posses- 
sions across the river? 


7. Stump Your Friends 


Take any number whose first digit is 
higher than its last. Then reverse the 
number and subtract this from the first 
number. Add up the digits in the re- 
mainder. Their sum will be a number 
the sum of whose digits is always 9. 


4632 
—2364 


2268 
2+2+6+8=18 
1+8=9 


You can stump your friends by asking 
them to do this arithmetic and then 
telling them what the final sum is (9). 

You can also find ways to make the 
trick more spectacular, since you know 
the answer will always be 9. Suppose, 
in advance, you look at the name on 
the ninth line of page 9 in the telephone 
book. You memorize the name. Then 
you ask a friend to do this arithmetic 
without telling you any of the numbers 
he’s using. When he gets the final sum 
(9), you tell him to look at that line 
on that page of the phone book. Then 
you tell him the name of the person 
appearing there. 

Once is enough with this trick. The 
other person will become suspicious 
when he keeps getting 9 for an answer. 

You should also be sure that you un- 
derstand how the trick must work be- 
fore trying it on a friend. 


8. A Real Stickler 


How many squares can you find in 
the drawing below? If you find 35, 
you're better than we are; 30 or more 
is excellent; 26 or more is very good; 
20 or more is good. We'll print the an- 
swer to this one next week. 
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Right This Way 


A girl from P. S. 8, Bronxville, N. Y., 
writes: 


When I don’t have a date Saturday 
night, my parents ask me if I'd like to 
go to the movies with them. I get em- 
barrassed because I'm afraid I might 
see some of the kids I know. What 
should I do? 


You shouldn't be embarrassed about 
going to the movies with your parents. 
Going places with your family should 
be fun, no matter what day it is. Most 
people enjoy their parents’ company 
more and more as they grow older. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether the 
fun they have together is at home or 
in public. Nobody would think it was 
strange for you to be out with your 
parents. 

Anyway, lots of people don’t have 
dates on Saturday night. It’s better to 
have fun with your parents than to 
mope at home. 


A girl from Sperry (lowa) School, 
asks: 


When you're baby-sitting, and the 
family has a television set, is it all right 
to use the set? 


Usually, the people for whom you're 
baby-sitting will be glad to let you 
use their TV set or radio, but you 
should ask their permission. Whenever 
you want to use something in somebody 
else’s home, you should ask for permis- 
sion first. 


A boy from the John Muir School, 
San Francisco, Cal., asks: 


When you take a girl to a restaurant, 
is it all right to sit down at any empty 
table? 


In many restaurants, this is the cor- 
rect thing to do. In others, however, 
there is a hostess or head-waiter whose 
job it is to find you a table. If you 
don’t see anyone to help you, then 
choose your own table. Otherwise, wait 
until the hostess or head-waiter comes 
over to you; then ask for a table for two. 
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NEW MOVIES 


een , don’t miss. ii” i"Good. 
ad ° Save your money. 


“LILI (M-G-M). The setting is a 
French carnival. Into it one day wan- 
ders pretty Leslie Caron, an orphan 
girl. She promptly falls in love with 
Jean Pierre Aumont, a charming ma- 
gician. Then she meets Mel Ferrer, the 
gloomy proprietor of a puppet show. 
She starts talking to his friendly pup- 
pets, and before long finds herself part 
of the act. Not until the very end of the 
picture does she come to realize that 
the puppets and Ferrer are in reality 
one and the same. In the meantime, 
Miss Caron dances and introduces a de- 
lightful yodelling song, Hi-Lili, Hi-Lo; 
Aumont displays his magic tricks; and 
we see the puppets in action. 


“CODE TWO (M-G-M). “Code Two” 
is the signal used by the police for a 
special emergency. And with Ralph 
Meeker as a rookie cop determined to 
avenge the brutal death of a police pal 
of his, the signal is used repeatedly in 
this exciting melodrama. At the climax, 
when Meeker has all the criminals cor- 
nered, there is considerable possibility 
that even the emergency signal will not 
save our hero from death. 

For its first half, Code Two is an in- 
formative and detailed documentary of 
the rigorous training of patrolmen and 
motorcycle cops. Keenan Wynn is es- 
pecially good. 





The Hillerich & Bradsby Softball 
Rule Book for 1953 is ready 
@t your dealers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) te cover mailing. 
Print name and address plainly. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Lovisvill, Ky., Dept, $-32. 


Modi RS £15 4 - 
SLUGGER BATS 
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ALL ASHORE. Photo taken by Bill 
Stephens, Curry School, Greensboro, N. C. 


PRIDE OF THE ZOO. By Sheldon 
Meyers, Garrison Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 


MAGIC MAKER. Picture by Billy Al- 
dinger, Monroe Jr. H. $., Mason City, la. 


Some Fyx/ 


Getting the Bird 
Customer: “How much is that ca- 
nary?” 
Clerk: “Ten dollars.” 
Customer: “Tl take it. Send me the 


: “Sorry, sir, but we can’t send 
the bill without the rest of the bird.” 


Edward Lequard Blackman, Furness Jr. H. 8., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


' Helpful 
Two perspiring boys on a tandem 
bicycle at last got to the top of a steep 
hill. 


“That was a stiff climb, Bob,” said 
one. 

“That it was,” said Bob, “and if I 
hadn't kept the brake on we would 
have gone backwards for sure.” 


Alyce Power, Gates Lane School, Worcester, Mass. 


Poor Chef 


First Scout: “I do all the cooking for 
you and what do I get? Nothing.” 
Second Scout: “You're lucky. We get 


indigestion.” 
Robert Schwind, Vare Jr. H. 8., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Crying Out Loud! 


Marie: “What are Indian women 
called?” 

Steve: “Squaws.” 

Marie: “Correct. And what are In- 
dian babies called?” 


Steve: “Squawkers.” 
Nancy Castleberry, Du Pont School, Jacksonville, Fis. 


Handy 


I wish I were a kangaroo 
Despite his funny stances; 

I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl hands me at dances. 


Janice Morgan, Plaza (Wash.) School 


Not Hungry 


Joe: “I took my girl out to dinner last 
night and do you know what she did?” 

Bill: “What?” 

Joe: “She ordered everything on the 
menu, and after she had finished eating 
she left me.” 

Bill: “What was the matter?” 

Joe: “She was fed up.” 


Jerry Garrett, T. C. Hassell School, Dallas, Texas 


Joke of the Week 


Boy: “A dollar’s worth of potatoes 
with eyes.” 

Grocer: “Why with eyes?” 

Boy: “Because Mother says they 
have to see us through the rest of the 
week.” 


Robert White, 68-47 195 Place, Hollis, N. Y¥. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


























. Gets up. 
18. Between nine and eleven. 
20. Close friend (slang). 
21. A certain space. 
23. Mystery bird constructs a fine —-——-—. 
24. To be indebted to. 
26. Mechanic (abbrev.). 
28. Fish which is widely eaten, particu- 
larly in sandwiches, 
32. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 
33. Roman numeral for “4.” 










































































This best-known 
and best-loved bird 
in America is the 
true sign of spring. 
its name and other 
facts abovt it are 
hidden in this puzzle. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
two points for each 
one you get right. 
Perfect score, 84. 


ACROSS 


. Color of mystery bird’s chest. 
. You row with this. 
. Less covered, 
. Favorite food of mystery bird. 
. Fierce, wild member of the dog family. 
. Anger. 
. This insect makes honey. 
. Where two parts of a garment are 
sewn together. 
. Take a trip in some vehicle. 
. Very glossy silk fabric. 
. Ringlet of hair (rhymes with dress). 
20. Nickname for “father.” 
2. East Northeast (abbrev.). 
3. Opposite of “yes.” 
. Your hands are joined to them 
. To cook by slow boiling. 
. Side of a ship sheltered from the wind. 
. Employ. 
. Highest card. 
. Abbreviation for “international,” 
. A male. 
35. Virginia (abbrev.), 


DOWN 


. Wander about. 

. You use it for hearing. 

. Sketched a picture. 

. Mystery bird’s is red. 

. Mystery bird (plural). 

. Wisconsin (abbrev.). 

. Rock containing metal. 

. Was at the head of. 

. Charge made for work done, 
. Female horses. 


A this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 
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Answers to last week's Quiz-word puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-beg; 4-oar; 5-Doric; 7-Amen; 
9-pale; 12-nab; 13-nee; 14-drag; 16-nail; 17- 
roped; 19-Korea; 20-ah; 22-sod; AS 
25-cede; 27-shot; 29-tar; 30-owe; 31-dab; 33- 
inn; 34-we; 35-8.K. 

DOWN: 1-boon; 2-ear; sari: 5-debark; 
6-Canada; 7-and; 8-mar; 10-lei; li-eel; 15- 
oose; 17-needs; 18-pro; 20-act; 21i-head; 
> he 24-ate; 26-draw; 28-honk; 32-be; 

-is. 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 











git aie ay 


“So soon, Sally? Seems like you only started 


working at the phone company a short while ago.” f \s 
“It hasn’t been very long —time goes fast ? = 
) when you like your job. And this is only Al 
the first of a lot of regular raises. 


My salary was good to start with and it'll 
keep on getting better!” 


“You really have a good job, Sally. 
Lucky your cousin told you about telephone work!” 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 





The strength-tester is popular at all carni- 
vals and fairs, 11 is operated by striking a 
block of wood as hard as possible with 
a heovy sledge. This sends a weight up 
the machine, and if the blow is powerful 
enough it rings a bell at the top. Hence, 
whenever a person does something exactly 
right we say “He rang the bell.” 


WHY DO WE SAY.. . he rang the bell” 


42 
: igs 


4 fs 


And when it comes to “ringing the beli” in peanuts, 
it’s PLANTERS every time! PLANTERS always hit 
the top for crisp, crunchy goodness. They’re fine, 
oven-fresh Virginia peanuts, roasted to the peak of 
perfection, That’s why they can’t be matched as a 
relaxing energy treat. So always ask for PLANTERS 
—in Peanuts, Peanut Butter, and the Jumbo Block 
Peanut Bar. 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US” 





Classroom Motivation 


The attached article, written by a 
member-of my sixth grade will give you 
a mere inkling of the rich experiences 
which were the result of the article on 
turtles carried in Junior Scholastic. 

Not only my class became infected 
with “Turtlitis,” but several neighboring 
grades as well. The pet shops were 
besieged. The children held intelligent 
conversations with the shopkeepers and 
sometimes embarrassed the owners with 
the questions they asked and the know}l- 
m they displayed. 

urtle materials were brought into 
the classroom, ranging from living spec- 
imen, skeletons, reproductions in many 
mediums (useful, ornamental, and 
otherwise), to stories, poems, and refer- 
ences which we are still finding. 

The activity which developed spon- 
taneously from a simple article was 
limitless and so inspiring that I felt you 
should know about it. 

May I take this opportunity to say 
that my classes have been avid readers 
of Junior Scholastic for years. We find 
it worthwhile, stimulating, and timely. 
Every issue is awaited with anticipa- 
tion. 

Katherine Gleason 
Samuel A, Lattimore School, No. 11 
Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Teachability - 


Although I have thought highly of 
your magazine for years, I want to 
praise your February 11, 1953, number 
as one of the best I have ever used. 

The material was as usual timely and 
well-chosen, but the suggestions for 
teaching the story about Abraham Lin- 
coln were superb. In my slow seventh- 
grade class and in my college prepara- 
tory ninth-grade class the discussion 
questions were equally pertinent and 
Enitdiindtden, I am very grateful 
to whoever worked out the problems 
so satisfactorily. 

Parenthetically, I like your maga- 
zine’s contents better this year than 
last. . . . This comment is based on 
teachability only, for I have always 


enjoyed reading the magazine as a 
magazine, and my pupils have shown 
by their attitude the same reaction. 
(They still do.) 

Justin Gallenter 

Robert Trent Junior High 

Newark, N. J. 


Pupil Participation 


A parent writes: You've done such a 
nice thing to lift the morale of my 
oldest boy! He received a Duaflex cam- 
era for Christmas and promptly chose 
his brother and dog as proper subjects. 
With all youthful enthusiasm he sent 
the print to you. [Ed.: It was printed in 
the Shutterbug column.] 

His teachers are proud of him and 
his fellow students look on him with a 
new appreciation. This has given him 
much needed confidence and a new 
position among his friends. He has 
achieved recognition in a new field. He 
needed this to help him develop his 
personality, as there has always seemed 
to be someone else just ahead of him. 


Mrs. R. C. K. 
Dallas, Texas 


Student interest 


One of our representatives reports on 
a conversation with an Indianapolis 
teacher: praised especially the 
wonderful helps given to teachers. She 
said Junior Scholastic is a self-propelled 
magazine and didn’t have to have the 
teacher interpreting it . . . that it had 
sustained interest which didn’t have to 
be regenerated or resold but was car- 
ried along. by its inherent interest to 
children. 


Parents Approve 


My son has subscribed to Junior 
Scholastic, and I want to commend you 
on your paper. It’s the finest thing of 
its kind we have ever seen. The educa- 
tional material is wonderful. My son 
continually makes some learned state- 
ment. I ask where he read that, and 
his answer is “Junior Scholastic.” 

I only wish that in my grade school 
days we might have had some such 
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supplement. The letters from boys and 
girls of other countries gives a realistic 
touch, and the current affairs and sci- 
ence are very readable. 
Mrs. Glenn B. Star 
Opportunity, Wash. 


On the Air 


We frequently receive contributions 
in the form of poetry clipped from the 
Junior Writers column of Junior Scho- 
lastic, and would like your permission 
to broadcast these poems. 

Craig Parker 
Program Director, WDEV 
Waterbury, Vt. 


Award for Building Better 
Citizens: ‘‘America Votes” 


The American Heritage Foundation 
is proud to salute you for winning a 
major award in the 1952 National Non- 
Partisan Register and Vote Composition 
sponsored by the Foundation. 

After examining the reports and doc- 
umentary evidence submitted by more 
than 15,000 entries, the Foundation’s 
Awards Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Charles E. Wilson, formerly 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, unanimously concluded that all 
evidence supported the fact that Scho- 
lastic Magazines published the most ef- 
fective special issue of a magazine in 
support of the National Non-Partisan 
Register and Vote Campaign. 

C. M. Vandeburg 
Executive Director 
American Heritage Foundation 


What Our Readers Said 
About ‘‘America Votes’’ 


Pupil: 1 would like to tell you how 
much we enjoyed America Votes. We 
thought it was wonderful. Lots of us 
took it home to our parents, and they 
are showing it around to their friends, 
to encourage them to vote . .. we have 
saved ours so we will have them for 
civics, 

Teacher: 1 wish to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of the supplement, 
America Votes. I was so enthusiastic 
about it that after I gave them all out 
and urged the children to take them 
home, I found that I could use an extra 
copy for myself and asked the children 
for one. Several children offered to 
“lend” me theirs. No one offered to 
give me one. So I borrowed the copy 
and sent mine to our superintendent 
to show him how worth-while it was 
and the good citizenship shown by 
you in making it available to all your 
subscribers. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Scotland: High Hopes for the 
Highlands (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Scotland 
(pp. 10, 11) 

Stolen Day: Reading Feature 
(pp. 12, 13) 

Canada’s Magic Mineral 
(pp. 14, 15) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 


For many years Scotland has had a 
serious problem of depopulation. It 
stems mainly from the barren land of 
the Highlands and the enclosures of the 
late 1700s. Today these problems are 
being attacked head om 

The rainy climate results in a plenti- 
ful water supply. This can be used to 
produce electricity for industry. Re- 
forestation, going hand in hand with 
hydro-electric works, offers more jobs. 
Experimental cattle stations may result 
in livestock which can thrive in the 
Highlands. The natural, barren beauty 
of the Highlands will continue to at- 
tract huge numbers of tourists. 

The fertile and highly industrialized 


Lowlands also see hopes of new pros- 
perity through new industry. 

And with these hopes of new pros- 
perity, the Scots, though loyal Britons, 
also hold hopes for more independence. 


Ways of Using 
The Theme Article 


ROUND TABLE TALK 


Aims: 1. To give the class a back- 
sround for understanding Scotland. 

2. To discover what natural advan- 
tages and shortages Scotland possesses. 

3. To gain information on future ex- 
pectations. 

To the teacher: Ask the group of 
volunteer pupils to prepare a set of 
statements from the theme article which 
could be used by a discussion leader as 
stimulants to conversation. Questions 
which will lead to further talk should 
be prepared also. Pupils should feel 
free to read aloud from their Junior 
Scholastics. Some examples of such 
statements are: 

1. Northern Scotland has many tiny 
settlements but is sparsely settled. 

2. It is hard to make a living in the 
Highlands. 

8. There are big plans for future de- 
velopments in the north. 

4. Mining brought wealth to the Glas- 
gow area. Were its effects all good? 

5. How do the Highlands differ from 
the Lowlands? 


WORD STUDY 


Aim: To strengthen speaking and 
writing vocabulary. 


Verbs 


To the pupils: We all know that 
verbs are the words used to express 
action. Frequently the verb chosen will 
be the most expressive word in the 
sentence. For example, to say “ice and 
tide chewed the northwestern coast of 
Scotland” immediately gives us a mental 
picture of the jagged coast and little 
islands. 

As you skim through your copies of 
the theme article underline other verbs 
that give unusual strength to the thought 
in the sentence. (Others are: echo, 
swoop, chop, dots, cluster, washed, eke, 
thrive.) 

Special Words 

There are a number of words which 
are always associated with Scotland. 
Plan to use these words when possible 
in making your oral reports. Be sure 
you know the meaning of a word before 
you use it. (Some of these words are: 
loch, clan, glen, tartan.) 


Adjectives and Nouns 


In grammar you have learned that a 
noun is the name of anything. The 
describing words that go along with the 
nouns, such as stocky Highland cattle, 
are called adjectives. At other times the 
adjectives may be said to measure or 
limit the noun: as a nice, wee house or 
great open spaces. The article on Scot- 
land has many of these adjective-noun 
combinations. After the articles have 
been read and discussed, the following 
adjective-noun combinations may be 
traced and then read aloud in the sen- 
tence in which they appear. 

The phrases may be copied on sep- 
arate slips of paper and dropped in a 
box. Each pupil may draw one or more 
slips to trace through the text. 
grazing land 
some ancient age 
northwestern coast 
jagged coast 
wealthy land- 

owners 
hilly forested lands 
rocky moors 
huge cement pipes 
great open spaces 
solid mass of towns 
good hunting 

region 
crumbling cottage 


foreign visitors 

greater 
opportunity 

barren land 

big sheep ranches 

sad ending 

special pattern 

purple-green 
mountains 

water-heavy clouds 

huge areas of land 

lone hotel 

English invaders 

stocky Highland 
cattle 

mountain streams 

mild green pastures 


peaceful farm 


country 


slender waist 

loyal Britons 

rich deposits crowded industrial 

many bitter battles area 

smoking chimneys ocean-going liners 
new prosperity 


How We Live in Scotland 


To the*pupils: In his letter, Duncan 
gives a clear picture of sheep raising as 
it is done in his section of Scotland. 
Underline in your copies all the infor- 
mation he gives on that subject and be 
prepared to explain it to the class. 

Do you have a similar knowledge of 
some industry or occupation in this 
country to share in a letter with Dun- 
can? 5 

Amelia has also quite definite plans 
for her future. She might be interested 
to hear what you hope to do. Have you 
done any baby sitting? You might like 
to tell her of some amusing experience 
you had. Why do you think a knowl- 
edge of languages is necessary to be- 
come a children’s hostess? 

To the teacher: At the conclusion of 
the discussion, pupils might prepare a 
class letter to Duncan or Amelia. 


Stolen Day 


To the teacher: The natural appeal 
of a simply-written story makes it ex- 
cellent material to use with children of 
below-average reading ability. It is sug- 
gested that the teacher read through 
the story with these pupils, making sure 
they have grasped the ideas involved. 
They will then be prepared to partici- 
pate in the following discussion with 
the rest of the class. 

This story points up a situation that 
all children have experienced to some 
degree—trying to justify an action but 
knowing uncomfortably that it is wrong. 
The sentence “Have you ever talked 
yourself into believing something that 
wasn't true?” may be sufficient to start 
an interesting discussion on the ethics 
of such behavior and the reasons 
which caused it. As various boys and 
girls admit evasions or distortions of the 
truth (probably in the past when they 
were “too little to know better”) they 
will realize such behavior is to be ex- 
pected in young children, even as tears 
and temper tantrums, but should be 
outgrown as they mature. With this 
common background of understanding 
they will appreciate the humor with 
which Sherwood Anderson tells his 
story. 

If needed, these questions may also 
be used to stimulgte discussion and 
self-understandin 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 22 
Special Unit: Science Remakes the 
Farm 
Feeding Our Population 
Mechanical Progress on the Farm 
Farm Young People 
The Story of Plant Exploration 


April 29 


Theme Article: U. S. Pacific Trust 
Territory 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Trust Territory 

Reading Feature 











1. Did the boy in this story really 
have some aches and pains or was he 
fooling all the time? 

2. What put such ideas into his 
head? Can you really talk yourself into 
feeling sick and unhappy? 

8. Do you think his mother knew 
what he was doing? 

4. What new kind of ache did the 
boy have at the end of the story? 

5. Do you think he learned some- 
thing from his experience? What? 


Canada’s Magic Mineral 


A DRAMATIC READING 


Aims: 1. To enliven reading by hav- 
ing a number of pupils present the 
article in dramatic form. 

2. To gain practice in oral reading. 

8. To learn about the magic mineral, 
asbestos. 

To the teacher: Divide the responsi- 
bility for presentation of the article 
among the necessary number of pupils, 


workers to tell you about the Jeffrey 
Mine.” After the story of the early days 
of the mine, Tony continues, “Today 
the Jeffrey mine is a huge, bowl-shaped 
Prd 


Scene III 


Place—underground works 
Players—Tony Simon, John McLeod 


Scene IV 
Place—at the mill 
Players—Tony Simon, John McLeod, 
another miner . 


Science Project 
MAKING A SUNDIAL 


To the teacher: Few people realize 
that astronomy is one of the most prac- 
tical sciences. Accurate time comes 
from the sky; our knowledge of the 
tides from the astronomer’s knowledge 
of the moon and its ways; the science 
of navigation or the knowledge of how 
to find one’s way around over the sur- 
face of the earth is closely linked with 
a knowledge of the stars and their po- 
sitions. Youngsters find this a fascinat- 
ing subject, and a splendid way to 
arouse this interest is to have them 
build a sundial. Keep this simple. Se- 
lect a level spot that gets sun all day 
and is centrally located. Have this on 





who assume the roles of narratur, King 2 


Charlemagne, his enemies, Tony Simon, 
and workers at the plant. 

As an introduction, the narrator 
reads the first three paragraphs. 


Scene I 

Place—the palace of Charlemagne, 
King of the Franks 

Players—Charlemagne, two or more 
enemies 

Properties—table and chairs 

Charlemagne acts as narrator, chang- 
ing the wording to first person to read: 
I am Charlemagne, King of the Franks. 
My Scouts reported the enemy about 
to attack. On the eve of the battle, I 
invited the enemy to a feast., etc. 

A second narrator reads beginning 


“The attack was called off’ and the - 


next paragraph. 
Scene II 
Place—the open-pit Jeffries mine 
Players—Tony Simon, a mine worker 
Tony reads the fiext two paragraphs 
and concludes, “Here is one of the 





Tools for Teachers 


Pacific Trust Territory 
April 29 & May 6 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, 1952, free, U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, Office of Territories, 
Washington 25, D. C. United Nations 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
the Pacific (Trusteeship Council Sup. 
No. 2 T/897), 1952, 25¢, Columbia 
University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

FILMS: Pacific Island, 18 minutes, 
sale, International Film Foundation, 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Life 
on a typical coral island in the Marsh- 
all Islands group. 

A listing of suggested books and 
magazine articles for reference on this 
area will be published in next week's 
Lesson Plan. 
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the school grounds if possible. Take 
a stick about a yard long and point one 
end. On a clear night drive stick into 
ground so that it points directly to 
North Star. Check carefully. Check 
next day with compass and protractor. 
The end in the ground should point 
due South. Angle should equal that of 
your latitude, Brace stick well with 
stones. To have sundial show your 
time, have students mark hours and 
half hours with stones or stakes, using 
good watch. Surround sundial with 
large stones to protect from trampling. 
If stick is carefully set, the sundial will 
show accurate time all spring. 

This project was specially prepared 
for Junior Scholastic by the National 
Audubon Society. 


QUICK QUIZ fF 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the mineral which you can 
chew like gum, twist into braids, tie in 
knots, and weave into cloth that will 
not burn. (Asbestos) 

2. What country leads the world in 
production of the “magic” mineral? 
(Canada) 

3. Production of what metal may 
bring prosperity to the Highlands of 
Scotland? (Aluminum) 

4. Scotland’s lochs and mountain 
streams are being harnessed to produce 
what kind of power for industry? (Elec- 
tricity) 

5. What Scottish city is its industrial 
center? (Glasgow) 

6. Name the river which is the cen- 
ter of Scotland's shipbuilding industry. 
(The Clyde) 

7. What U. S. President made the 
Louisiana Purchase? (Jefferson) 

8. From what country did he buy 
the Louisiana Territory? (France) 

9. What great river valley became 
ours through the Louisiana Purchase? 
(The Mississippi) 

10. How many departments are now 
represented in the U. S. Cabinet? (Ten) 





<r. ph Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 4-oar; 5-barer; 7-worm,; 
o-wolt ice: “Tibee: Le-seam, 16-71 16-ride bride: i. 
a we ise ‘30-use; 31-ace; 33-int.; 
34-he; 35-Va. 


: l-roam; 2-ear; p-drew 5-breast; 
6-robins; 7-Wis.; 8-ore; 10- il-fee 
mares; i6-rises; 18-ten; at a1-aren e 
nest; 24-owe; 26-mech. 32-E.E 





py wees wy a How, p. 16 
l-b; 2-a; 3-d; 5-c 
-delay; Sfiilday: 3-dally; 4-daily; 5- 
legendary 


Answers te Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
+ ere MINERAL: 1-X; 2-A; 3-A; 4-A:; 
6- 


2. STOLEN DAY: fishing; ache all over; 
wasn't sick at all. 
sc 'D: The ne 
checked: i-c, d; 2-a, b, ¢, 


4. IN THE NEWS: 1-Jefferson; 2-1803; 3-c: 
4-Health, Education, on Welfare; 5-¢; 6-a. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 





encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 


Sas 


Plan to start a Club in your class next fall. 
Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
8,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that this year student members have bought more than 1,500,000 books. 


8 





: 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class next fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 


rit 


Name . iil 
School. Grade_ =e 
Address aS 


City —__. Zone__ State 




















